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NEWS OF THE WEEK, 


N Thursday Mr. Lloyd pe opened his first Budget. 
The main fact, a fact the sinister significance of which 
cannot be exaggerated, is that he has, even on his own 
optimistic caleulations, to find over £16,000,000 either by fresh 
taxation or its equivalent. When last August we declared 
that this would be the case, we were denounced as either mad 
or malignant, and the Premier did not scruple to denounce 
the editor of the Spectator by name to a Congress of Inter- 
national Free-Traders for his “faint-hearted” and “ woe- 
begone” conduct. We do not know whether Mr. Asquith felt 
woebegone on Thursday; but if not, he must be singularly 
insensitive to the injury he and his colleagues have done, not 
only to the cause of Free-trade, but to the national interests. 
It is impossible to add £16,000,000 to the country’s already 
heavy burdens without results of the gravest character. 


The reason for this estimated deficit of over £16,000,000 
is easily set forth. The Chancellor of the Exchequer does not 
venture to estimate the revenue that will be derived from the 
existing taxes higher than £148,390,000. He cannot put the 
expenditure for next year lower than £164,152,000. This 
means that he will have to get at least an additional 
£15,762,000 from somewhere in order to make his Budget 
just balance, and if he has to have a margin of safety of, say, 
£488,000, £16,250,000 in all. But bad as is this estimate, we 
greatly fear that it is too favourable. We see no reason to 
think that the revenue next year will come in better than last 
year on the existing basis, and a good deal of reason to think 
it will be worse. To begin with, there has been a great deal 
of — in respect of the indirect taxes in which an 
increase was feared, and though the Chancellor has to 
some extent allowed for this, we are afraid he has still been 
too optimistic. Next, the Income-tax will this year feel the 
decreasing profits of trade. Finally, higher taxation is likely 
to result in evasion in many directions. On the other hand, 
we believe that the estimated expenditure, especially as regards 
old-age pensions, is put too low. We shall not be surprised 
to find that this item has been underestimated by nearly 
£1,000,000. The pressure to get on to the pension-list is con- 
stantly increasing, and the power of resistance in the Pension 
Committees is as constantly declining. Itis much easier to be 
strict at the beginning of a new system than after people have 
got accustomed to it. 








Ve have discussed elsewhere in detail the new taxes by 
means of which Mr. Lloyd George proposes to meet his 
estimated deficit. Here we will only say that he Lopes 
to obtain the money he requires in the following ways:— 





From these figures it will be seen that Mr. Lloyd George's 
completed Budget estimate is as follows :— 


Total estimated revenue plus additions £165,590,000 
Total estimated expenditure plus additions £165,102,000 


Estimated surplus £488,000 

We cannot find space to summarise Mr. Lloyd George's 
speech, but must note two points of special importance, though 
they are very different in character. The first is that we 
never remember so conjectural a Budget. It is necessarily 
very largely guesswork, and it would not surprise us if the 
total yield of the new taxes was a million outeither way. The 
next point is the verbal homage paid by Mr. Lloyd George to 
sea power. That he is sincere when he says that he is anxious 
to maintain our safety from invasion and to keep the com- 
mand of the sea we do not doubt for a moment. Mr. 
Lloyd George is not mad. The question, however, is not his 
good intentions, but whether he is not willing, through ignor- 
ance and optimism, that the nation shall run far greater risks 
than it ought to ruh. For this reason we are not particularly 
moved by what the reporters call Mr. Lloyd George’s impressive 
references to the Navy. The Chancellor of the Exchequer 
spoke for more thanfour hours. Though we have felt bound to 
criticise his proposals severely, we desire to express our admira- 
tion of the energy and persistence with which he has prepared 
and presented his Budget. 


Owing to the very great length of the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer's speech, the immediate discussion on the Budget 
was even more perfunctory than usual. Mr. Austen Chamber- 
lain, who followed the Chancellor of the Exchequer, pointed 
out with no small force that the Budget was not only a Budget 
for 1909-10, but for a series of years, and not only that, but a 
legislative programme in vague and general terms, trenching 
upon the province of almost every one of his colleagues. 
After a sound criticism of the proposal to reduce the Sinking 
Fund, Mr. Austen Chamberlain. dealt with the propesals 
for new taxation. He very much doubted whether a great 
deal of land which could be usefully disposed of at present 
was being held out of the market. The number of vacant 
houses in the big towns was amazing. He also asked 
whether, as a special tax was to be put on unearned increment, 
any compensation was to be given when the contrary process 
had been at work. Taking the Budget as a whole, it was for 
an expenditure of a hundred and sixty-two millions this year, 
and a much larger sum next. It was evident they had come 
to an end of any reduction under the present régime. Mr. 
Austen Chamberlain ended with the sort of expressions we 
might expect from a Protectionist financier. He in spirit, if 
not in words, expressed his approval of bloated expenditure. 
That was natural, for the Exchequer'’s difficulty is the Tariff 
Reformer’s opportunity. 
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We must conclude our notice of the Budget by mentioning 
the way in which it has been received in the country. If we 
are to judge by the Unionist Press, it is: being received with 
something like consternation by the various interests affected; 
and those interests are many and important. In a sense, too, 
almost all the arguments adduced by the interests penalised 
are sound arguments, for almost every argument against a fresh 
impost is economically a good argument. We must not forget, 
however, that, disagreeable, dangerous, and impoverishing to 
the individual as the process is, the money has been spent, or 
ordered to be spent, and must be got somewhere, and the only 
way to get it is by raising new taxes. Those who are now 
howling should not either have approved, or been so feeble in 
their opposition to, old-age pensions, which are the cause of the 
whole trouble. 


As Free-traders we approve of the general principle of the 
Budget, which is to have recourse to direct rather than 
indirect taxation. Again, we approve of the fact that the new 
taxes, though they will only raise some thirteen extra millions 
this year, are likely to raise very much more in the future. 
At the same time, we cannot disguise from ourselves the fact 
that the new burdens are by no means likely to make Free- 
trade popular in the country. They are sure to be connected 
in the popular mind with that great fiscal principle, and the 
appeal is sure to be made to the taxpayer :—“ See what comes 
of Free-trade! Why not try Tariff Reform? You will find 
that it will relieve you just where the shoe pinches most.” 








In a Budget of disagreeables one of the few consoling 
features is the splendid result obtained by the Income-tax in 
the past year. The tax was actually levied on £1,040,000,000 
of income, and, in spite of the recent rebate given to earned 
incomes, each penny of tax actually yielded £2,835,000, or 
£133,000 more per penny than in 1907-8. A tax which shows 
such power and elasticity is surely one which should not be 
lightly tampered with. 


“The wheel has come full circle.” Abd-ul-Hamid has been 
deposed, and his half-brother Reshad Effendi has been made 
Sultan in his stead. The events must be described in chrono- 
logical order. Last Saturday the Salonika army tightened its 
grasp on the capital, and occupied all the strategie positions. 
Soon after dawn on Sunday morning the troops began to enter 
the city. The resistance offered by the mutinous troops, chiefly 
at their barracks, was from a military point of view of the most 
puerile kind, no proper dispositions being made for resist- 
ance. Much individual bravery was, however, shown, and a 
good deal of confused street-fighting took place before 
the mutineers were overcome. In many instances artillery 
was used, and though the defending troops usually sur- 
rendered after an hour or two's fighting, there were one or 
two cases in which detached groups refused to raise the white 
flag. These positions had to be carried by assault, and the 
garrison as a rule received no quarter. The estimates as to 
the number of killed and wounded vary very greatly ; but in 
all probability the actual deaths do not amount to more than 
four or five hundred, by far the greater number of killed 
being, of course, on the side of the mutineers. It is said that 
altogether some ten thousand arrests have been made of 
soldiers and of disaffected civilians, including the Sultan’s vast 
army of spies. On the whole, the Salonika troops seem to 
have behaved with very great restraint, and there is no record 
of looting or of injury done to the civil population. As soon 
as the victorious army, under the very able leadership of 
Mahmud Shevket Pasha, were in possession of the town, the 
Cabinet resigned and Parliament assembled. 


Though all resistance was ended by midday on Sunday, and 
the mutinous garrison had been removed from the barracks 
round Yildiz, the palace and its grounds were not occupied 
till Tuesday, the delay being due to the determination to 
depose the Sultan in a legal and formal manner, and not to take 
possession of his person till the regular formalities had been 
complied with. On Tuesday morning the National Assembly 
—that is, the Chamber of Deputies and the Senate sitting 
together—met at nine o'clock, under the presidency of Said 
Pasha. A fetva or proclamation, signed by the Sheikh-ul- 
Islam, deposing the Sultan on the ground of misgovernment, 
and of what may be termed treason to the Moslem faith, 
was then presented to the Assembly, and acted on immediately 
by a unanimous vote. It does not appear that Parliament 








voted the succession of Reshad Effendi, no doubt because 
that succession was secured to him by the automatic opera. 
tion of the law. Reshad Effendi is the oldest male of the 
house of Othman, and, the throne being vacant, he succeeded 
of right. The proclamation of the new Sultan was received 
with great enthusiasm by the Parliament, by the crowds who 
attended the proclamation, and by the soldiers, among whom 
may be reckoned Jewish and Christian volunteers, who 
probably for the first time in Turkish history appeared ag 
armed defenders of the Empire. 





A deputation of four Deputies named by the Nationa} 
Assembly at once proceeded to Yildiz Kiosk to inform tho 
deposed Sultan of his fate. The special correspondent of the 
Daily Telegraph had the good fortune to obtain from Carasso 
Effendi, one of these four, a most striking aceount of the whole 
circumstances. We have never, indeed, read anything moro 
dramatic than this instantaneous photograph in words of what 
took place at the palace, and we congratulate the Daily 
Telegraph upon having been able to place it before its readers. 
While the artillery was firing a salute of a hundred and 
one guns for the new Sultan, the Deputies proceeded to 
the palace. The whole scene is brought before our eyes, 
The gardens and kiosks of Yildiz were deserted, and the 
only sound heard by the Deputies was the crunching of their 
own steps on the gravel. “The doors and the windows of the 
guard-houses and of some of the pavilions were open, as in 
houses where somebody is dead.” By a strange coincidence, 
they were first led to a small guard-house which, Carasso 
Effendi tells us, only nine months ago he had entered as a 
prisoner, bound and pushed by the soldiers of Abd-ul-Hamid, 
to be interrogated. Before actually entering the palace, the 
Deputies looked to their revolvers, for they remembered that 
Abd-ul-Hamid was always armed, and “does not hesitute 
when he is seized by fear to draw his revolver. Thus, as 
quick as lightning, he has killed various innocent persons 
whose bearing or some sudden gesture had terrified him, and 
he is notoriously a very good shot.” 





Finally, the Sultan yielded to their summons. Surrounded 
by twenty black eunuchs, and followed by a few soldiers, they 
entered a vast salon. “The windows are shuttered. Only one 
is half open, and through its panes we see the sun-bathed 
gardens dotted with trees.” While they were waiting in 
the gloom, and noting the curious arrangement of mirrors 
and screens, which allows any person behind the screen to see, 
himself unseen, the least movement of any one who comes in, 
the Sultan and his son entered. The Sultan was dressed as a 
civilian, with a negligence which betrayed haste and agitation. 
“ His arms hung by his sides, and his hands trembled slightly. 
His shoulders, bent more than usual, gave him an attitude of 
humility.” Essad Pasha then spoke the fatal words. The 
Sultan’s words in reply were neither of revolt nor of defiance. 
“They were abject.” “And my life?” he asked in a weak 
The answer was that the nation was noble and 


voice. 
generous, and had taken no decision against his life. The 
Sultan bowed his head, reflecting for a few moments. “Then, 


as though speaking to himself, he exclaimed: ‘They always 
talk like this.” Once more assured that his life was not 
in immediate danger, the Sultan asked: “‘ How shall I pass 
my life? For two days I have scarcely had a servant. My 
food even is not assured. I am reduced to live with the 
women.’ And almost in a supplicatory voice he concluded : 
‘I pray the nation may be so good as to give me Cheragan 
Palace as a residence. I could pass through the garden and 
reach the residence without being seen.’” Lest any of tho 
elements of melodrama should be wanting, the Sultan added, 
turning to Arif Pasha: “ You know this secret passage.” 








We wish we could quote the whole of this remarkable story, 
and tell how the Sultan poured out his supplications, supplica- 
tions which in the Daily Telegraph report are punctuated 
with such remarks as: “Arif does not reply,” “No reply is 
made,” “ Nobody replies,” the Sultan’s tearful expostulations 
breaking like a wave against the iron reticence of the deputa- 
tion. Yet even they were moved when the Sultan’s son began 
to sob, and the Sultan turned to him with “two tears trembling 
in his cruel eyes,—perhaps the only tears of his whole life.” 
At the end the Sultan was fatalistically resigned, and twice 
humbly saluted the deputation, “ carrying both his hands to his 
forehead.” The interview, we are told, lasted eighteen minutes. 
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The picture of the empty grounds, of the palace and the crowd 
of black eunuchs in the shuttered room inside, and the trembling 
tyrant faced with his deposers, reminds one of a passage 
from Tacitus or Suetonius. The last phase of Abd-ul-Hamid 
is as dramatic. On Tuesday night a special train was pre- 
pared, and at two o’clock on Wednesday morning the deposed 
Sultan with eleven ladies of his harem and several servants 
entered it and were conveyed to Salonika. The ex-Sultan will 
be confined at the Villa Allatini, a house belonging to a 
rich Italian Jew, but which of late has been occupied by 
General di Robilant, Inspector-General of the Macedonian 
Gendarmerie. We donot doubt that if the deposed Sultan 
honestly refrains from intrigue his life will be spared, and 
that he will not be tried by a military tribunal, even though 
his action in the past and during the last fortnight may 
deserve punishment. 


It is invidious to criticise harshly a fallen man, and nothing 
but harsh criticism would serve in this case. The only thing 
that can be said for Abd-ul-Hamid is that, like many of the 
worst criminals of the French Revolution, he slew from terror 
rather than from any actual delight in bloodshed for its own 
sake. He was like one of those dogs who bite rather because 
they are cowards than because they are naturally fierce. 


It is impossible to record the events of the past week 


without expressing a very strong sense of admiration at the | 


way in which Mahmud Shevket Pasha, who has been in 
supreme military command, has acted. He has shown himself 





not only a capable military commander, but a man of character | 


and good sense. It is an excellent thing that the triumphant 
Army should be in such hands as his rather than in those of 
some ambitious and unscrupulous soldier. Shevket Pasha, we 
believe, may be counted upon to continue his honourable, high- 
minded, and patriotic part, and to do his best to prevent the 
Army misusing its power. Similar commendation is, in our 
opinion, deserved by Enver Bey and his chief colleagues of the 
Committee of Union and Progress. They have shown true 
statesmanship as well as energy, and have exhibited no vindictive 
attitude towards their opponents. It would not be right to 
expect them not to punish those who have betrayed their oaths 
and jeopardised the cause of the nation, but if they are wise 
they will choose the minimum rather than the maximum of 
punishment. 


Very little is known of the new Sultan, Reshad Effendi, 
who has been called to the throne after thirty-three years’ 
captivity in the Palace of Dolma Baghche, but that little is all 
to his credit. Mohammed V., to call him by his new title, is a 
man of sixty-four, tall, stout, and of a far more genial expres- 
sion of countenance than his brother. The enforced seclusion 
and inactivity of more than half his lifetime have encouraged 
a habit of indolence, but, though living in a cloud of spies, he 
seems to have retained a natural kindliness of disposition. 
For the rest, he is known to be a good Persian scholar, and is 
alleged to have long harboured liberal ideas. A correspondent 
of the Times, who saw and conversed with Reshad after the 
revolution of July, gives a pleasant, if rather pathetic, picture 
of his courtesy, good feeling, and intelligence. The general 
impression left by an hour’s conversation was that of a gentle, 
well-meaning man who, “given favourable circumstances and 
good advisers, was well qualified to preside over a period of 
peaceful transition, while it was more doubtful if he was 
capable of riding the whirlwind.” The recorded public utter- 
ances of the new Sultan, we may add, confirm the favourable 
impression created by this account. 


The conditions under which the present Sultan lived during 
the tyranny of his half-brother were once brought home to the 
present writer in a very pointed manner. While riding on the 
outskirts of Constantinople he saw a cavalry escort preceding 
a very smart victoria with gold furniture on the harness of the 
showy horses. Inside the carriage, and alone, was a middle- 
aged man, bent forward, with a hunted look in his eyes, and a 
listless arm hanging over the carriage apron, for the weather 
had been showery. Behind the carriage were two or three 
disreputable-looking men on shaggy ponies. “That,” said the 
dragoman, “is Reshad Effendi, the Sultan’s half-brother.” 
“Who were the rough-looking men on ponies who closed up 
round the carriage directly we came near?” “ They are the 
spies. They are always specially afraid that he may hold some 





| moved an 








communication with a European. He never knows whether he 
will sleep in his own palace, as every now and then when the 
Sultan is particularly suspicious he makes him come to Yildiz, 
sometimes for several weeks together.” 








The debate in the Commons on Monday on the second 
reading of the Board of Trade Bill, which forms part of the 
scheme for raising the status of that Department and of the 
Local Government Board, led to some vigorous protests from 
members of the Labour Party and some Ministerialists. Mr. 
Pease, the Liberal Whip, while admitting that the Bill had 
met with little support, pointed out that its purport had 
been misapprehended. The present occupant of the office 
would receive no inerease of salary; and the question 
involved was not merely that the President's salary should 
be raised, but that the permanent officials, who were 
the advisers of the Board, should be selected and well 
paid. For ourselves, we entirely agree with Mr. F. E. Smith, 
who in supporting the second reading urged that if it were 
right that the salary of future Presidents of the Board of 
Trade should be at the rate of £5,000 a year, it would be mran 
to debar the present occupant of that post from receiving that 
rate of payment. It is natural that Mr. Churchill should be 
unwilling that the Act should apply to him, but this is a case 
where Parliament ought to override his personal opinion. 
Ultimately, after the Closure had been carried, the second 
reading was agreed to by 152 votes to 76. 


In the Report stage of the Indian Councils Bill in 
the House of Commons on Monday Lord Ronaldshay 
amendment to the effect that the relative 
proportion of Mohammedan to Hindu representation on all 
representative bodies should be fixed by executive authority, 
and that in every case where a seat assigned to the 
Mohammedans was to be filled by election, the electorate 
should be composed exclusively of Mohammedans. The 
amendment was ultimately withdrawn after a discussion in 
which Mr. Hobhouse declared that the Viceroy’s telegram had 
been misunderstood, and assured the supporters of the amend- 
ment that wherever possible elections would be conducted on 
the basis of separate representation for the Mohammedan 
community. This assurance was welcomed by Mr. Balfour, 
who, however, expressed the desire to see this principle 
embodied in the Bill. As it stood, it contained nothing 
which would prevent a future Administration from granting 
undue representation to the Hindus. 








The debate on the reinserted third clause—-that empowering 
the Viceroy in Council to create provincial Executive Councils— 
led to an important intimation by the Government that, 
acting on a suggestion thrown out by Lord Percy, they would 
be prepared when the Bill returned to the Lords to introduce 
words giving Parliament effective control over proposals for 
the extension of the system of Executive Councils outside 
Bengal. Mr. Hobhouse, returning to the question of the 
treatment of deported natives, repeated that the Government 
did not intend that the fact of deportation should of itself 
disqualify a man, after his release, as a candidate for a 
Legislative Council. The Bill was then read a third time. We 
sincerely trust that the Government will make their position 
more clear and definite than it is at present in regard to 
the election of the Mohammedan members. The demand 
for the allotment of a fixed number of Mohammedan members 
elected from a Mohammedan register seems to us eminently 
reasonable. Minorities are naturally, and indeed necessarily, 
timid as to schemes for their protection. Unless those schemes 
are absolute and indefeasible they are sure to seem useless. 


The welcome news was received on Friday that Queen 
Wilhelmina of Holland had given birth to a daughter early 
that morning. The happy event, expectations of which had 
been disappointed on more than one previous occasion, has 
been greeted with great enthusiasm in Holland, not only on 
account of the personal popularity of the Queen, but because 
of its political and Constitutional significance. In default of 
issue, the succession to the Dutch throne passes to a German 
branch of the Royal house, and the birth of a Dutch Princess 
naturally appeals to the patriotism of the Queen's subjects. 








Bank Rate, 2} per cent., changed from 3 per cent. April Ist. 
Cousvls (25) were on Friday 85}—Friday week 55}. 
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OF THE DAY. 


—— @ -— 
THE BUDGET. 


HOUGH it has some good points, Mr. Lloyd George’s 
Budget is on the whole a bad Budget. In one sense, 
no doubt, it was bound to be that, because it is impossible 
to increase the expenditure of the nation by sixteen 
millions a year, and especially at a time of falling revenue 
and declining trade, without making a bad Budget. But 
it is bad in other ways. It has not met in a statesmanlike 
and comprehensive spirit the great financial crisis caused 
by the imposition of old-age pensions. In our opinion, 
what Mr. Lloyd George shou!d have done, in the first 
place, was to reimpose the taxation so recklessly taken off 
last year. Next, he should have adopted the plan he has 
adopted of a high license system. Finally, he should have 
put half of the remaining burden upon existing Income- 
tax payers, and raised the other half by establish- 
ing a universal Income-tax at a very low rate upon all 
incomes, whether paid by the year or in weekly wages. 
This could have been done without imposing any intolerable 
burden upon the working man, or, indeed, any burden 
harder than ke will in reality be called upon to bear 
as it is, and would have provided a firm bulwark and 
defence for Free-trade. The Chancellor of the Exchequer 
has preferred to raise the money required in a variety 
of complicated and irritating ways, which are likely to add 
very largely to the number of people who will be 
anxious to adopt the nostrums of the ‘Tariff Reformers. 
Mr. Lloyd George’s new taxes and additions, indeed, 
invite the Tariff Reformers to say to the taxpayer :— 
“ Only put us in power and we will show you how to get 
rid of these tiresome and vexatious burdens by substi- 
tuting a system of indirect taxation which you will not 
only not feel, but which will actually increase the wealth of 
the country.” No doubt people will be very foolish to believe 
such nonsense, but men who are offered relief from new and 
heavy burdens are particularly prone to accept unsound 
economic arguments. They are sure to think experiments 
of the kind suggested “at any rate worth trying.” 

Mr. Lloyd George’s first practical example of the art of 
“robbing hen-roosts” is to rob the Sinking Fund. The 
Sinking Fund is to be permanently reduced by three 
millions a year. Nor is this all, for the old Sinking Fund, 
by which any surplus of revenue over expenditure went to 
reduce the Debt, is now to be added to a fund for agri- 
cultural development,—a fund which, as far as we can 
see, is only too likely, for the most part, to be wasted 
and frittered away in expensive and useless experiments. 
We have protested so often against the unwisdom of 
reducing the Sinking Fund that we will only say 
here that in our opinion the present moment is a most 
dangerous time to deplete our war reserve, for that, 
in effect, is what a Sinking Fund provides. The first 
new tax enumerated by Mr. Lloyd George is one on 
motor-cars. He begins by a revision of the present 
licenses, which in future are to be calculated by horse- 
power rather than by weight. He also proposes to puta 
tax of 3d. per gallon upon petrol, with abatements for 
commercial vehicles such as cabs and omnibuses. Mr. 
Lloyd George’s plea that motor-cars cause very great 
expense to the community by the way in which they wear 
the roads, that he who uses most petrol wears them most, and 
therefore ought to pay most, is no doubt a sound one if we 
adopt what we may call the turnpike view of road main- 
tenance. We must observe, however, that it is a view 
which hitherto has been regarded as obsolete. In any 
case, we do not desire to challenge his motor-car-taxation 
proposals, especially as a proportion of the money is to be 
spent on improving the roads,—a reform long advocated 
in the Spectator. ‘The worst aspect of the new taxes is, 
however, that they tend to treat the motor-car rather as 
a rich man’s luxury, and therefore a fair subject for special 
taxation, than as an invention which ought to be popularised 
and democratised in the interests of the poorer classes. 

Mr. Lloyd George’s next fiscal expedient is to increase 
the Income-tax. In future men with earned incomes up 
to £2,000 a year will pay 9d. in the pound, whereas the 
tax will be ls. upon earned incomes between £2,000 and 
£3,000 a year. All other incomes now liable to the 
1s. rate will pay at a 1s. 2d. rate. To this we have no 
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objection, nor do we object to the proposal that men with 
incomes not exceeding £500 shall in addition to other 
abatements receive an abatement of £10 a year in respect 
of every child under sixteen. The man who is bringing 
up a family certainly deserves special consideration from 
the State. Next comes a proposal to levy a super-tax at 
the rate of 6d. in the pound on all incomes exceeding 
£3,000 a year. The taxpayer, however, is only to pay at 
the higher rate on that part of his income which exceeds 
£3,000 a year. Therefore a man with £3,100 would only 
pay the super-tax on the £100, and so on. Mr. Lloyd 
George expects ultimately to get £2,300,000 a year out of 
the super-tax, but, owing to the difficulty of collection, 
only half-a-million in the coming year. 

The proposals in regard to the Death-duties are far 
more controversial. We will not weary our readers with 
the exact details, but must be content with pointing out that 
there is to be an increase of the percentages in all the 
categories, including a doubling of the tax on settled 
property. ‘These taxes are expected to bring in two and 
a half millions this year, and ultimately something like five 
millions. We expect they will meet with a good deal of 
serious objection, not so much from the general public as 
from those economic experts who will fear the reductions 
that may ensue in the nation’s capital. The Death-duties 
have proved an excellent fiscal resource, but there is, we 
are sure, grave danger in pushing them too hard. We 
must be careful not to exhaust the well by over-pumping, 
In addition, Mr. Lloyd George is going to increase con- 
siderably the Stamp-duties on the transfer and sale of 
property. They are to be doubled. As to the wisdom of 
such increases we confess to being very sceptical. It is to 
the interest of the nation that all transactions for buying 
and selling should be simple and easy. Here we find the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer throwing an increased dose 
of the grit of taxation into the machinery of exchange. 

With Mr. Lloyd George’s plan for an increase in tho 
licenses for the sale of liquors we are in sympathy. 
Roughly, it is that which has often been advocated in 
these columns and elsewhere. He is going to tax the big 
public-houses in the matter of licenses on the same 
scale on which the village inu is now taxed. Mr. Llovd 
George intends to make a new valuation in the case of 
public-houses, but, as this will take time, he proposes till 
it is completed to levy a uniform rate upon the valuation 
on which the present duties are chargeable. Beerhouses 
will be taxed on the same principles, but the rate will be 
two-thirds of the amount payable for the full public-house 
license. Exceptions will be made in favour of boni-fide 
hotels. Further, the whole system of Excise liquor licenses 
will be revised. The scale of duties on liquor manufacturers 
will be graduated according to the kind of liquor made. 
Clubs will have to pay 3d. in the pound on all receipts 
from liquor, and the rates for grocers’ licenses will be 
readjusted. ‘These changes in the License-duties should 
raise the revenue by the handsome sum of £2,600,000. 

Mr. Lloyd George’s scheme for taxing what he 
calls the unearned increment of land must next be 
dealt with. He proposes to impose a tax of 20 per 
cent. on the future unearned increment of land based 
on a valuation to be taken at once. This tax is, 
however, only to be collected when the land is sold 
or transferred at death. Further, there is to be a tax 
of a $d. in the pound on the capital value of undeveloped 
land and “‘ungotten” minerals. Next, a 4d. in the 
pound is to be placed on mining royalties, while a 10 per 
cent. Reversion-duty is to be applied to the benefit 
accruing to a landowner at the termination of a lease. 
‘The Chancellor of the Exchequer believes that the yield of 
the new Land-taxes will be some £400,000 to begin’ with, 
but will greatly increase in later years. Finally, Mr. 
Lloyd George proposes to increase the Customs and 
Excise on all spirits by 3s. 9d. per gallon. This will give 
him an extra £1,600,000 in the current year. In the case 
of tobacco, there is to be an additional charge of 8d. a 
pound on unmanufactured tobacco, with an equivalent 
addition on cigars, cigarettes, and manufactured tobacco. 
This, it is hoped, will bring in nearly two millions a vear. 

It will be seen from this necessarily rough and imperfect 
sketch of Mr. Lloyd George’s complicated Budget that he 
has been pretty catholic in his imroads. Almost every 
interest will be made to pay something additional. We 
have already expressed our general view of the Budget, 
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but we must say here that, in our opinion, by far the 
worst proposals are those connected with the taxation of 
Jand values. Such taxes on a special kind of property 
necessarily violate the true principle of taxation. That 
principle is that a man should be taxed in proportion to his 
wealth and in accordance with his ability to pay. The man 
with £10,000 a year should pay ten times as much as the 
man with £1,000 a year. If, however, a particular kind 
of property is singled out and specially taxed, unfairness 
must be the result, unless we are to assume that the posses- 
sion of that particular kind of property offers a trustworthy 
jndication and measure of a man’s wealth. But it is 
notorious that this is not so in the case under discussion. Men 
who are comparatively poor often possess pieces of valuable 
undeveloped building land. On what principle of justice 
are they to be made to pay more than a rich man who does 
not happen to possess “undeveloped land”? Our point 
will easily be seen by taking a concrete example. Lord A 
possesses £30,000 a year, chiefly derived from railway 
stocks and various home and foreign investments. Mr. B 
is a retired tradesman with an income all told of £800 a 
year. But part of his fortune has been invested by him 
in land in the immediate vicinity of a big town. After 
Mr. Lloyd George’s Bill has passed he will have to pay a 
special and heavy tax to the State beyond what is paid by 
Lord A just because his money happens to be invested 
in a particular form of property. It is no consolation to 
him to tell him that he will be able to pay the tax 
because the value of his land has risen since he bought 
it. In all probability the value of a great many of 
Lord A’s stocks has also risen, and in any case Lord A 
would be much better able to bear the additional burden. 
The truth is that this form of taxation is grossly unjust, 
because it is based upon the utterly fallacious view that 
the possession of a particular kind of property is a proof 
of wealth. If the object of taxation is to make men pay 
in proportion to their ability to pay, as it certainly should 
be, taxation must be based, not upon what we can only 
describe as a special prejudice against a particular form 
of property, but upon men’s total wealth. That is why 
the Income-tax is, in truth, the fairest of all taxes. 
What we have said in regard to the tax on undeveloped 
land is equally true of the taxation of mining royalties and 
the reversion of leases. There is no sort of reason whiy 
these particular forms of property should be singled out 
for a special attack by the State. 

The Budget, as Mr. Austen Chamberlain pointed out, 
besides being a Budget, is a vague programme of social 
reform, which includes such difficult subjects as the 
extension of old-age pensions and insurance against unem- 
plorment. These matters cannot be dealt with here, but 
must be held over for future discussion. They cannot be 
profitably discussed at the fag end of a fiscal article. 





THE DEPOSITION OF ABD-UL-HAMID. 
{OUNTER-REVOLUTIONS are like treason. They 


/ either succeed, in which case they bear another name, 
or else they are the most hopeless and tragic of failures. 
The counter-revolution which, if not organised by Abd-ul- 
Hamid, was at any rate encouraged by him, came to an 
end on Sunday last, when the Salonika army entered the 
capital, sweeping before it the brave but hopeless opposi- 
tion of the mutinous garrison. For a short time it seemed 
as if the sly negotiator of Yildiz would be able, even at 
such a moment, to exercise his gift of a diplomacy at once 
audacious and furtive, and to convince his conquerors 
that it would be worth their while to keep him on the 
throne and to make him their instrument. Stronger and 
wiser counsels, however, prevailed, and on Tuesday morning 
the Turkish Parliament received from the Sheikh-ul-Islam 
a fetva deposing the Sultan from the Khalifat. Thereupon 
the Chambers decreed his deposition, and the Sultan was 
forced, lamenting and begging ‘for his life, from the palace 
in which for so many years he had dwelt like some great 
grey, evil spider, weaving his webs of force, emaeth. “ 
and cruelty. What will be his end in the villa of the 
Italian Jew at Salonika? Who can say? It is to be 
hoped, however, that the Young Turks, in spite of the 
terrible provocation of thirty years of misrule and of the 
events of the last fortnight, will show clemency and spare 
his life, and that Reshad, now that the parts are reversed 
and he is the Sultan and his half-brother tho State 





prisoner, will remember that magnauimity and humanity 
are the glory of Princes. 

We have dealt elsewhere with what is perhaps the most 
dramatic event of modern times. Here we must consider 
what are likely to be the political consequences of recent 
events. Wellwishers of Turkey will desire that Reshad 
should have a prosperous and peaceful reign, and that the 
new forces which are moulding Turkey and which will 
act in his name should suffer no setback. The great 
difficulty is, of course, to find some method of intro- 
ducing true reform without doing violence to the religious 
feelings and prejudices of the Moslem world. “ Speak, 
oh some one, the word that shall reconcile ancient 
and modern,” that shall bring the Young Turk into 
harmony with the Old. That the Young Turks realise the 
supreme importance of finding this word is clearly seen in 
the way in which the dethronement of Abd-ul-Hamid and 
the succession of his brother have been brought about. 
Everything that has been done has been done in the 
strictest accord with the Sacred Law. No step has been 
taken which might not have been taken in former days, 
and long before notions of Western progress or Western 
liberty had laid hold on a portion of the Turkish 
people. The despotic power wielded by the house of 
Othman has always been tempered by the knowledge that 
the Sheikh-ul-Islam, as representative of the Sacred Law, 
might issue a fetva declaring the Sultan to have forfeited 
the right to exact obedience from the faithful. No precedent, 
therefore, and no tenet of religion has been violated by the 
deposition. The same may be said of the choice of the late 
Sultan’s successor. Reshad Effendi was the legitimate heir 
according to the law of succession of the Royal house, and 
his inauguration has been carried out strictly in accordance 
with rule and precedent. There is, then, no sort of reason 
why strict Mohammedans should not obey the new 
Sultan and Khalif. His title to reign cannot be chal- 
lenged, and no section of the population will feel com- 
pelled by a sense of religious duty to repudiate his rule 
and to look to Abd-ul-Hamid as still their true Monarcb, 
as the Jacobites looked to James II. when he was driven 
from England. The Jacobites and Nonjurors felt obliged 
to regard James as still their legitimate Sovereign, because 
they did not recognise that there existed any power upon 
earth competent to depose a King who ruled by right 
divine. Mohammedans, however, have always recognised 
the right of deposition provided that the competent 
religious authority should issue the necessary fetva or 
proclamation. Happily, also, there seems no likelihood of 
any difficulty being caused through personal loyalty and 
devotion to the dethroned Sultan, such as might have 
been manifested to a European Sovereign. The loyalty of 
the Old ‘Turks to the-Sultan was no doubt very great, but 
it was loyalty to an office and not to a man. They pro- 
fessed and felt the utmost devotion to the Sultan, and 
were willing to regard his word as the law of God. But 
it was because he held the offices of Padishah and Khalif, 
not because he was Abd-ul-Hamid. The moment he 
ceased to hold those offices his influence over them as good 
Mohammedans ceased and became of none effect. 

It must not be supposed from what we have written 
that the path of the new Sultan and of the new Govern- 
ment will necessarily be easy. They start from a firm 
basis, but it would not be difficult for them to throw away 
this advantage, and to bring the country once more into a 
condition of anarchy. Though the reactionaries of Con- 
stantinople have been crushed, and though no doubt a 
terrible example will be made of the men who encouraged 
mutiny among the troops and incited the movement 
for a return to the old régime, the forces of reaction 
throughout the Turkish Empire still remain exceedingly 
strong. It is, indeed, not too much to say that the vast 
majority of the Mohammedan population of Asiatic 
Turkey are Old Turks in sentiment and feeling. If these 
sentiments and feelings are tactfully handled by the 
Young Turks, all may go smoothly. If, on the other hand, 
the Young Turks, excited by the tremendous success which 
they have achieved, are unwise enough to force the pace, 
and to introduce Western ideas and liberal ideas too 
rapidly, there is a great probability, nay, we had almost 
said certainty, that the reactionary forces will make an 
appeal to force. They will, in effect, declare that the 
Young Turks and the new Sultan are violating the cause 
and faith of the Moslem, and that it is the duty of all 
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good Mohammedans to refuse them obedience. In a 
word, it is possible to imagine circumstances in which 
something almost in the nature of a Holy War might be 
proclaimed against the new régime should it go too far 
aud too fast. 

Here is the chief danger of the situation. Other perils of 
hardly less importance may be named. In the first place, 
we must remember that the changes of the past week have 
been made by the Army, and that, whatever the forms, the 
fact remains that the ruling influence in Turkey is that of 
the soldier. Having learned its power, will the Army use 
that power with moderation and good sense, or will it, 
as so many armies have done in past history, yield to the 
temptation of maintaining the authority of the sword by the 
sword? No doubt at the moment the Parliament and the 
troops are at one. We must, however, expect that a certain 
divergence of view will almost at once assert itself, and 
when this takes place the greatest possible tact and dis- 
cretion will be required by the leaders of the Army. The 
struggle will in all probability manifest itself in the 
answer to the question: Who is to control the new 
Sultan? Itis hardly likely that an amiable Prince who has 
spent his whole life in captivity will be able to exercise any 
individual control over the situation. He is not the kind 
of man who will be competent to hold the balance between 
Parliament and Army, and even though the Army leaders 
may show extraordinary prudence and moderation, sooner 
or later they will have to decide the problem at which we 
have hinted. Wishing as we do success to the Young 
Turks and to the men who form the Committee of Union 
and Progress, our hope is that they will now change their 
tactics, and, instead of observing their former self-denying 
ordinance, will constitute the new Ministry out of their own 
members. The substance and the form of power should 
be combined, and the Grand Vizier and his colleagues 
should be the men who actually say the final word 
on Turkish policy. That done, it will be their duty— 
a difficult, but, we trust, not impossible one—to hold the 
balance between the Parliament and the Army, and to 
reconcile their respective claims. Cromweil found the task 
a hard one, and once in the bitterness of his soul reminded 
his troops that he had been the “drudge of the Army.” 
We want to see Ahmed Riza, or Enver Bey, or whoever 
else may become Grand Vizier, not the drudge either of 
the Army or the Parliament, but the trusted reconciler and 
adviser of both, able and willing to restrain either should 
it lean towards unwise action. No doubt this is almost 
too much to hope for. Still, the chiefs of the Committee 
of Union and Progress have shown themselves hitherto so 
moderate and so efficient that one feels almost justified 
in hoping for the impossible. It is useless, however, to 
pretend that the task is anything but arduous. Even if 
they can surmount their almost insurmountable domestic 
difficulties, there remains in addition the tremendous task 
of preventing external intrigue in Turkish affairs. Turkey's 
neighbours are in too many instances standing by, not to 
help the cause of reform, but rather to see whether they 
cannot turn her perplexities to their own account. Not 
till Turkey has made herself strong and united at home 
can she expect fair treatment. 





LORD MILNER AND NATIONAL DEFENCE. 


LL honour to Lord Milner. He has had the courage 

and wisdom to do a very difficult thing,—to decide 

for himself upon the relative urgency of political questions, 
and to reject party loyalty in favour of a higher duty. 
Captain Kincaid-Smith is a Liberal who differs from his 
party on one question, that of universal military training 
and service for home defence, and he has resigned his seat 
in erder to test the feeling of his constituents in the matter. 
Lord Milner is a strong Unionist who probably does 
not hold one opinion in common with the present Govern- 
ment. In particular, he is one of the most ardent and 
extreme leaders of the Tariff Reform Party, and no one 
has been more unwearying in his service to that cause. 
The Protectionist stalwarts have repeatedly declared that 
the only question before the nation is that of fiscal change. 
Lord Milner does not think so. He sees clearly that the 
recognition of a citizen’s first duty to his country is of far 
greater import than any adjustment in the mechanism 
of government. Captain Kincaid-Smith is standing on 
behalf of the principles of the National Service League, 








but the League has not seen fit to support him. The 
candidate has himself partly to blame for this. He has 
been, we think, unwise in his tacties, with the result that 
he has now arrayed against him two orthodox party candi. 
dates. The members of the National Service League are 
drawn from both parties, and no doubt the ordinar 
man finds it hard to support an independent candidatg 
who dissents from the larger part of his own political 
faith, even though he may sympathise warmly with the 
reason for that candidate’s assumption of independence 
Accordingly it has been decided that the National 
Service League should remain officially neutral, though 
individual members are free to act as they please. Lord 
Milner, as an individual member, makes no secret as to 
where his sympathies lie. He regrets that owing to hig 
being a Member of the House of Lords he is unable to 
take any part in the election. ‘The great point,” to quote 
his own words, “ is that here is the first man who has had 
the courage to appeal to the electors in favour of national 
service, and those who, like myself, regard this matter as 
one of urgent importance are bound to sympathise with 
him.” Lord Milner’s argument is that this is no ordinary 
by-election, where the issues are the conventional issues, 
Nor is it a General Election, where party loyalty must 
necessarily govern votes. It isa al demonstration in 
favour of a principle, a principle of such paramount 
importance that other questions, vital and urgent as they 
may be, must yield place to it. With this view we most 
profoundly agree, and we congratulate Lord Milner on his 
courageous insistence. Widely as we differ from him on 
many political matters, we must grant him the first 
requisites of a statesman,—the power to differentiate 
between the relative importance of questions, and the gift 
of concentration upoy the most vital, 

It will be generally admitted that the primary duty of 
any Government is national defence. Such defence has 
two aspects,—land preparations and sea preparations. 
The second of these is not for the moment at issue, 
and we trust never will be. Our Navy is not a party 
question, and however men may differ over the details 
of naval policy, both Unionists and Liberals are united on 
the end to be attained,—a crushing superiority over any 
rival or combination of rivals. But there is no unanimity 
about land defence, neither as to theend nor as to methods. 
Those who believe in the necessity of universal service do 
not differ only in degree from those who are content with 
the present system. Their difference is fundamental and 
final. Now it must. be the aim of such believers to force 
their creed upon the politicians, to make national service 
the accepted creed of some powerful party. The Liberal 
Party as a whole are clearly useless. ‘They are committed 
to a formula of smooth contentment with things as 
they are, or at the best of a formal readjustment. The 
Unionist Party are not so committed. National service 
is not one of the articles of their programme, but 
there is nothing in the Unionist creed to prevent its 
inclusion, The party have always made a speciality of 
defenee problems, and have never dabbled in speculations 
about Treaties and Conferences which will make war 
impossible. If OUnionism means anything, it means 
devotion to the ideal of an independent and well-equipped 
nation, ensuing peace by the paths of adequate defence. 
The advocates of national service wish their scheme made 
part ef eurrent Unionism, and the only way to secure 
this is to convince the party at large that they are in 
desperate earnest, and will allow nothing to stand in 
the way of their mission. That is the value of an experi- 
ment like that of Captain Kincaid-Smith. It forces the 
issue on the attention of party managers. If Unionists 
rallied eagerly to his support, the example would affect 
the whole party. We want, as Lord Milner and Lord 
Roberts want, to see universal service made part of 
the Unionist confession of faith, We want to see 
every Unionist candidate at the next General Election 
including it in his address and advocating it on his 
platforms. We want to see the Unionist Party, if it is 
returned to power, returned under a pledge of immediate 
action in the matter. The reason is very simple. 
Unless the question is put in the forefront at the polls, the 
next Government will refuse to act, on the ground that 
the people of the country have given no mandate. This 
will mean the postponement of the measure for five yoars, 
till the next General Election. Assuming that a mandate 
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is then given, and a measure introduced, it will take three 
or four years to get the scheme into working order. That 
is to aay, an adequate system of national defence would be 

tponed for at least ten years, and probably much more. 
Fational needs will not wait solong. We cannot ask the 
fates to abide our pleasure, and such leisurely reforms 
stand the risk of utter defeat by some sudden turn of 
fortune. We must act quickly, and therefore the Unionist 
Party must be committed to the cause. 

We shall perhaps be accused of wishing to turn a great 
national question into a party one. We reply that we 
most sincerely regret the necessity. We would prefer to 
see universal service included in the weed of both parties. 
National defence is far too grave a matter to be left to 
any one party in the State. But it seems to us that there 
is no way out of it. We do not want it made a party 
question, but we want it made a political question ; and 
since one party will not take it up, we must try our best 
to make the other do so. We want the value of universal 
service pressed on the country, rammed home at political 
meetings, included in the King’s Speech, advocated with 
the weight first of a party and then of a Government. 
These things cannot be attained, in our present imperfect 
world, without the aid of party. We cannot afford to wait 
till both sides are converted. We must act at once with 
the side which has shown a certain sympathy. The only 
alternative is to abandon a policy which we regard as vital 
to the highest interests of the nation. To such counsels 
of despair we will not submit. 

We shall be told, finally, that the country is unalterably 
opposed to universal service, or, as our critics are pleased 
to call it, conscription. Whatever party takes up the cry, 
it is said, will be doomed to wander in the wilderness till 
its offence is purged. We reply that this is an unproved 
hypothesis. We do not believe that if the duty of defence 
were put fairly and squarely before the nation, there 
would be any shrinking from the task. Again, we do not 
believe that, if they are given full and free opportunity of 
realising the moral and physical benefits of universal 
training, the electors of this country will desire to deny 
those benefits to the vouth of the nation. It is the official 
interpreters of the people who choose to take up the non 
possumus attitude, not the people themselves. What is 
needed is a serious and resolute propaganda. The ordinary 
man has to be convinced of the necessity of the burden 
before his answer is required. We are very certain that 
that answer will not be a refusal. 





A MINIMUM WAGE. 


HE House of Commons is always dangerous when it 
is unanimous, and it was as nearly as possible 
unanimous on Wednesday m dealing with the Trade 
Boards Bill. The object of this measure is to establish 
Trade Boards in certain industries in the hope that they 
may be able to raise the present rates of wages, and to get 
rid of what is popularly known as sweating. So far as 
these Boards act merely as organs of conciliation between 
employer and employed no very strong exception can be 
taken to them, although doubt may be felt whether they are 
likely to effect much good. The really critical point of the 
Bill, however, is not the appointment of these T'rade Boards, 
but their endowment with the power to decree a minimum 
wage. This new proposal raises questions of the utmost 
gravity, and it is disappointing to find that the House of 
Commons made no serious attempt even to consider the 
large issues involved. Both parties were content to take 
& purely sentimental view of the question, and to argue 
that the Bill should be allowed to pass its second reading 
without opposition because it professed to benefit an 
unfortunate class in the community. 

Yet surely before any Bill is allowed to pass two 
questions onght to be asked ; first, is it likely to effect its 
professed object? and secondly, will it effect that object by 
methods which are intrinsically just? It is difficult to see 
how the Trade Boards Bill can stand either of these tests. 
The mere establishment of a minimum wage cannot by 
itself do anything towards securing an improvement in the 
actual wages paid to the workpeople, unless it can be 
proved that the employers are making an excessive rate of 
profit, and that they can be compelled by Act of Parlia- 
iment to hand over part of it to their employees. This isa 





very bold assumption. The industries in which sweating 
takes place are not industries requiring any large amount 
of fixed, or even of working, capital. A man witha very few 
pounds at his back can set up as an employer in such 
trades, and consequently if there were any general excess 
of profit there would be at once a rush of small capitalists 
into the profession. The only other sources from which 
increased wages can be paid are an improvement in the 
methods of production, and an increase in the price of the 
article produced. 

With regard to the former point, we are willing to admit 
with Mr. Balfour that there is a possibility that employers 
may be forced to adopt methods of manufacture which are 
such an improvement on the present system that they will 
permit a higher wage to be paid while actually decreasing 
the cost of production. This, however, cau only be done 
by the introduction of machinery, and already machinery 
is largely employed in nearly all the industries known as 
sweated. Indeed, one of the main causes of the low wages 
of the hand-workers is that they are working in competi- 
tion with maehinery. To forbid them to work for the 
wages which they now receive may indeed hasten the 
abandonment of hand labour, but it is very doubtful 
whether the State is justified in thus forcing the pace. 
Insufficient wages by themselves have a strong repellent 
influence, and it is surely better that that influence 
should be allowed to operate gradually than that the 
State should interfere, and forcibly deprive a number 
of women of the means they now possess for earning 
at any rate a partial livelihood. By undertaking this 
work they demonstrate that they prefer it, with all its 
disadvantages, to the alternative of starvation or the Poor 
Law, and it is not easy to see on what ground the State 
can justify its interference with their choice. To describe 
these mdustries as parasitic, as was done by many speakers 
in the House of Commons, does not carry us very far. 
If a woman is working for wages which are insufficient to 
maintain her, of necessity she must have some other 
source of income, and to that extent her industry must 
be regarded as parasitic, but it is not on that account 
necessarily to be condemned. The German toy-making 
industry, which is carried on by peasant farmers in the 
long winter evenings, is in this sense parasitic; but it 
brings a useful addition to the income of the peasant’s 
family, and adds to the happiness of the world by the 
production of toys for English children to play with. In 
the same way, the lace-making which has been established 
in Ireland, largely at the expense of the British taxpayer 
through the operations of the Congested Districts Board, 
is also parasitic. It is carried on by peasant women who 
would otherwise be idle, but who greatly value the few 
shillings they are able to add to the scanty income derived 
from the cultivation of the holding. 

Nobody in the House of Commons attempted to justify 
the suppression of these industries, and we are glad to see 
that a protest was made by the Irish Members against 
the application of the Act to Ireland. We are here 
assuming, of course, that the persons who engaze in these 
“parasitic”’ industries have means of support to which 
they are legally entitled apart from State assistance, as, for 
example, would be the case with a widow left with a small 
income from her husband, and seeking to add to it by 
her own industry. The position is very different where 
the “parasitic” industry is maintained by means of a 
State subsidy, and if Mr. Winston Churchill and his semi- 
Socialistic friends on both sides of the House of Commons 
would devote their attention to cutting off these subsidies, 
we should be heartily with them. In the Report of the 
Select Committee on Home Work it is plainly stated that 
in many cases the woman worker can only accept such a 
low wage because she is in receipt of Poor Law relief. 
The obvious remedy for this evil is to cut off the dole from 
the Guardians. In the same way, where home industries 
in Ireland are kept alive solely by means of doles from 
the Congested Districts Board, we should welcome their 
disappearance. The State has no right to tax the general 
body of industries in the country in order to subsidise a 
particular industry which happens to meet with the favour 
of the officials of a Government Department. If these 
industries which are subsidised in the East End of 
London by Boards of Guardians, and in Ireland by the 
Congested Districts Board, cannot stand alone against 
the competition of machinery, the sooner they go the 
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better. We are equally opposed to the State taking action 
to keep them alive, or to the State taking action to 
destroy them. 

Let us now pass to the hypothesis that the position of 
the sweated worker can be improved by raising the price 
of the article she produces. ‘his hypothesis was rather 
slurred over by speakers in the House of Commons on 
Wednesday, yet it will have to be faced, for there are 
evidently some cases in which a higher wage cannot be 
paid without increasing the price of the product. In 
these cases there must be a reduction in the volume of 
industry. No amount of Acts of Parliament will get rid 
of the fundamental economic law that when prices rise 
demand falls off. If blouses are made dearer, poorer 
purchasers will buy fewer of them, or perhaps will make 
their own. It must not be imagined that this will neces- 
sarily be a gain even from the aesthetic point of view. 
The question is not between a few good blouses well made 
and a multitude of cheap blouses ill made; it is between 
a large number of ill-made blouses at a cheap price and a 
somewhat smaller number of ill-made blouses at a higher 

rice. 

; Nor does this question of the raising of price end 
with its effect upon the home consumer. We are at once 
brought face to face with the whole problem of foreign 
competition, and we are not surprised that the Tariff 
Reformers have seized upon the point. The proposed 
legislation is, in fact, an attempt by the State to inter- 
fere with the freedom of the individual for the alleged 
benefit of a class, and the Tariff Reformer will plausibly 
argue that if such interference is justified in one direction, 
it is justified in another. He will be backed up by indi- 
vidual manufacturers, who will denounce the injustice of 
preventing them from employing cheap labour while 
permitting the sale of the products of cheaper labour abroad. 
A Liberal Government which professes to regard itself as 
the custodian of Free-trade cannot afford to ignore con- 
siderations of this character. The whole subject has, in short, 
been handled by the House of Commons with a reckless 
disregard of the consequences involved in the adoption of 
so important a new principle, and though the second 
reading was carried without a division, we still hope that 
before the later stages of the Bill are reached the country 
may be aroused to the seriousness of what has been so 
lightly proposed. 








MR. WILLIAM WATSON’S INDICTMENT. 


N R. WILLIAM WATSON has written in the Times 
mh of Monday a sincere and eloquent monody over the 
sad fate of Mr. John Davidson. He is justly wrathful at the 
indifference of the British nation to the death of a poet, when 
this same nation lately “ went into throes of excitement ”’ over 
the temporary disappearance of “an utterly insignificant and 
uninteresting young woman.” The comparison is perfectly 
just. Mr. John Davidson goes down to an unknown grave, 
and the public—the public, that is, of newspaper readers—is 
unmoved, while Miss Charlesworth’s devices to escape her 
creditors were followed with the closest attention by the 
possessors of the thousands of halfpennies that are daily 
showered into the tills of the morning and evening journals 
which show their knowledge of their readers’ tastes by the 
carefully chosen contents of their placards. ‘“ When, if ever,” 
asks Mr. Watson, “are these tragedies to cease?” To his 
view, the prospect is one of simple despair. “If the intellectual 
life of the nation becomes more and more swamped by money- 
making, athletics, and the devotion of grown men to boys’ 
games,” what is there for poets to do save “to live in obscurity 
and cruel neglect, and to die at last of the accumulated fury 
of a lifetime” ? 

We cannot wonder that Mr. Watson turns away with un- 
availing indignation from the picture he has painted. Bebind 
and at the root of bis questioning lies the assumption that 
somehow or other this tragedy ought to have been impossible; 
that in a rightly ordered society it could not have happened ; 
that Mr. Davidson's volumes—his earlier volumes at all eventse— 
sbould have been bought in numbers great enough to save him 
against the need of writing anything which be did not himself 
hold to be of his best work. We greatly fear that Mr. Watson 
leaves out of view the pertinent fact that this is a world in which 





just in the mass, but it is not just in particulars, Certain} 
we shall not deny that too much thought is given to the th; 
which Mr. Watson singles out for censure. The contents of 
our newspapers are not always an encouraging s 

those who wish to see the lives of Hnglishmen shapedinaney 
with their heroic past and their great future. The devotion of 
one class to the making of money and of another to the 
spending of it; the strange confusion of mind by which to 
look on at a football match—with something, it may be, 
depending on the issue—has come to be accepted almost ag a 
form of athletics; the extent to which amusements have 
absorbed the whole life of men and women, who put them in 
the place of duties without th aght or scruple; and the way 
in which journalism ministers to these evils, else how shall 
the journalists live P—all these things are bad in their degree 
bad in themselves, bad in the dispositions of which they pig 
the outcome, bad in their ultimate influence on the 
national character. But where is the remedy? We have 
no quarrel with Mr. Watson's enumeration of the patients’ 
symptoms, but we do not see any hope of cure in the 
direction in which he would seemingly have us look for jt, 
Nor are we even sure that the symptom he specially dwells 
on is deserving of the importance he assigns to it. The 
appreciation of poetry, as of all literature of the highest 
order, is the work of time. The public does not at once 
know the worth of what has been given to it. Its first choice 
is not always its final choice. It is guided in part by its own 
second thoughts, in part by the advice of critics, and even among 
these the best may not be recognised at once. In the days 
before sport in all its various forms had attained its present 
place among human interests young people were more 
inclined perhaps than they are now to spend their spare cash 
in the purchase of new poetry, but even then their early prefer. 
ence was seldom identical with their later taste. Even in that 
happier time Mr. Davidson might not have found a larger 
public than he has now. There would have been less danger 
of his name being lost in the noise and bustle of the latest 
crime or the latest “event”; but if a poet’s books remain 
unsold, it is not of much moment whether the neglect is due 
to the ignorance or to the preoccupation of those who might 
have bought them but did not. 

We said just now that we did not quarrel with Mr. Watson's 
diagnosis of our present literary ailments. But we must so 
far qualify this assent as to remind him that his comparison 
of the intellectual life of to-day with the intellectual life of a 
generation or more ago leaves one important element ont of 
sight. The two publics are not composed of the same classes, 
We are tempted to forget this sometimes. We assume that 
the public which buys the halfpenny newspaper, especially that 
variety of it which issues almost hourly the names of “all the 
winners” or the latest state of the odds, is the same public 
that used to buy the more serious journals of thirty or fifty 
years back. But this reading of the facts is altogether wrong, 
Half-a-century ago the public that now finds its sole 
mental food in newspapers did not exist. It could not 
read; consequently newspapers would have been wasted on 
it. The telegraph was comparatively in its infancy ; conse- 
quently there was no possibility of ministering to such an 
interest as that taken in Miss Charlesworth’s movements. 
We are reaping now the firstfruits of our elementary educa- 
tion. It is not, it must be admitted, a very encouraging 
harvest. Yet could anything better have been fuairly 
looked for? The nation has been taught to read. But to 
teach it what to read, to give it taste and judgment in the 
choice of its books and its newspapers, is a very much longer 
process, and, so far as we can see, it is a process which the 
nation must work out for itself. This is the answer to the 
lamentations we sometimes hear over the preference shown 
for fiction by the frequenters of free libraries. Passing by 
the fact that this preference is not without its counterpart in 
libraries of greater pretension—Mr. Mudie or the manager of 
the Times Book Club would, we expect, if he were under cross- 
examination, have much the same story to tell—is it strange 
that the first generation of readers should seek in the practice 
of their new accomplishment a means of amusement rather 
than of more serious interest? We place our faith largely in 
the weariness that comes in the end of such intellectual 
sweetstuff, and we seem already to see some signs of this 
change in the ready sale commanded by the excellent cheap 





tragedies are not preventable. His indictment of society is 


reprints which are so satisfactory a feature in the publishing 
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epierprise of the day. Still, it will be said, after all that has 
been urged in deprecation of Mr. Wateon’s censure, his con- 
clasion remains true. “Let there be no mistake about it; 
John Davidson died because he could not make a living.” 
But can » poet hope to find exemption from the general law 
of production ? In no other pursuit does the seller complain if 
be fails to finda buyer. On the contrary, he recognises that if 
bis wares are not wanted, he must make a fresh experiment on 
the public taste. It is hard, no doubt, for the man who feels that 
be has a message to deliver to find that be has not the means 
of support while delivering it. But this is no new discovery. 
Prophets Lave never lived by prophesying. At least, if now 
and again they have done so, it has been by adulterating the 
goods they have sold. The theory of literature which Scott 
and Thackeray have left to the world is, after all, wu healthier 
as well as a safer doctrine than Mr. Watson's. A man of 
letters has, in the first instance, to make his choice between 
teaching the public and pleasing the public. If he insists on 
teaching without reference to pleasing, he must not complain 
if be has to provide himself with necessaries by some other 
pursuit, The poet’s right to sing is on the same plane as the 
artisan’s right to work, Both depend on the existence of a 
market for what they offer. 


We do not deny that the world is sometimes the loser by 
the necessity of making this choice. There are instances— 
Wordsworth is one—in which the early possession of the 
means of living has left a poet free to give the world work 
by which it is permanently the richer. And if this conld be 
done by private liberality, if men of wealth were more on the 
watch for the appearance of new poets who prefer fame to 
bread, and will not lower the quality of their writing in order 
to secure a quicker or a larger sale, it might in some cases be 
the means of making real additions to English literature. It 
would indeed be an experiment the result of which it would 
not be easy to predict. The poet maintained in decent 
comfort, in order that he might write in freedom alike from 
baste and from anxiety, might not always justify the hopes 
fixed on him. “The spark from heaven” may not come when 
it is waited for. The success it was hoped to make sure in 
advance might never be achieved.—Crabbe when in possession 
of acomfortable living did not grow more but less productive 
of good poetry.—The moral part of a man’s nature is not 
always equal to the intellectual; nor are poets necessarily 
immane from the temptations to indolence which lie in 
wait for those who have no call to labour. The records of 
such benevolence as we have imagined might yield but too 
frequent examples of failure. And if we imagine an attempt 
made by a Government to meet this same need, the results 
would be still more unsatisfactory. The private patron can at 
least keep his experiments to himself. No one outside a very 
small circle need know whom it is that he has assisted, and if he 
does not disclose his own disappointment with the work which 
his pensioner has produced, it will remain his own secret. If, 
on the other hand, the coming poet were supported out of the 
public purse, it is easy to imagine the searching criticism of 
which every line he wrote would be the object,—a criticism 
equally pitiless whether the occasion of it were his too long 
silence or his too basty utterance. The first consequence of 
such an ordeal might well be, not the prevention of suicides, 
but their multiplication. It is a melancholy conclusion, but 
we can see no other. ‘There is, besides, this final objection to 
Mr. Watson's plea. If the State is to give pensions to poets 
of promise, the State must undertake to judge what is good 
and what is bad in poetry. But is that a function which it is 
conceivable that the State could perform with success? When 
Milton said, though in another context, ‘The State shall be 
my governors, but not my critics,” he laid down, in our 
opinion, a principle which cannot be gainsaid. 





THE SCENERY OF THE TRAIN. 


TEVENSON knew the fascination of watching country 
scenery from the train. He has written of it in “A 
Child’s Garden of Verses.” The train stands still; the 
country rushes past :— 
“ Faster than fairies, faster than witches, 
Bridges and houses, hedges and ditches; 


And charging along like troops in a battle, 
All through the meadows the horses and cattle: 








All of the sights of the hill and the plain 
Fly as thick as driving rain ; 

And ever again, in the wink of an eye, 
Painted stations whistle by.” 


The child's face is against the glass; other children scramble 
and play in the fields below him :— 
“ Here is a cart run away in the road 

Lumping along with man and load; 

And here is a mill and there is a river : 

Each a glimpse and gone for ever!” 
The child, perhaps, may stand by the carriage-door. Other, 
older people, to enjoy watching the scenery properly, need 
first a corner-seat. It should be a seat with other advantages. 
It should be as comfortable as possible; it should be on the 
sunny side of the carriage in winter, and the shaded side in 
summer, and it is best facing the engine; then you can see 
what is coming rather than what is going. But it must be a 
corner-seat first and foremost; and having secured it, he who 
knows how to travel well is filled with an idle content. The 
level train glides on; the miles unfold themselves; fields and 
woods and mountains spread themselves in the sunlight and 
are gone. 

You cannot get at the best of all scenery from the railway. 
The cities and villages deny themselves. No charming 
country village sets itself about a railway sfation; no great 
city was built to be seen by railway travellers. With the road 
it is different. Architects plan buildings to be looked at from 
the road; even those who lay out the quietest gardens may 
think how the road should be joined by the carriage-drive. 
The gates may be as handsome as the house itself beyond. 
But nobody ever plans scenery for the railway traveller; 
nobody ever gives the railway a picture. Look at the different 
approaches, by railway ard by road, to sucha place as Oxford. 
Almost from any direction by road the buildings group them- 
selves with a purpose; but choose to come into the High 
Street over Magdalen Bridge, with the sparkle of the Cherwell 
under the pollards below, and the slender grace of the tower 
above the bridge; the domes and spires and noble spaces move 
one by one into the picture; you see it all best from the road. 
Then travel to Oxford by train. The station merges its bricks 
and its noise into narrow streets and rows of insignificant 
houses; beyond, in the distance, the spires and towers set 
themselves along the skyline, but it is the unlovely foreground 
which insists. Of the city itself, and the graces of its grey 
stone, its ordered age and its noble trees, you will see nothing 
whatever. 

But the country, and especially the deepest country of 
all, shows itself to the traveller by train without reserve. 
You may even come to that pleasantest sense of enjoying 
scenery, the sense of being shown wide and shining 
visions from privileged places, of being allowed to share 
in a secret, of seeing without being seen. Perhaps that 
sense comes clearest on the longest journeys; it is the 
longest journeys which lead through the wildest country, 
and only in tbe level, uninterrupted travelling that runs 
through day and night that you may see so silent and gradual 
a thing as the dawn lighting successive miles of moor and 
hill. That is one of the finest realisations of distance 
and change of scene that a traveller can experience, to 
wake and watch the dawn break over new country; as he may 
watch it, for instance, on one of the great railways running 
north from London. The warm, well-lighted train moves 
slowly out from the London platform away into the English 
night; the lucky voyager sleeps, and wakes to hear the smoke- 
grits rattling like hail upon the carriage-roof, and the engine 
settled down to a steady snore pushing mile after mile into 
the dark. There is a colder intake of air at the opened 
window; the Nortb breathes a wind that has touched ice. 
But it is a morning wind; there is a sense of light 
about the contours of the nearer uplands against the 
sky. You are running through the kindly, gentle slopes 
of the Scottish Lowlands; the skyline undulates across 
the carriage window; the shapes of dusky, rounded hills 
rise and fall. The light grows and spreads, Lowlands 
change to Highlands, the sun shines out over brown and 
purple plough and Eastern sea-water, and then, entering 
the great grey-granite city of the North, you may realise 
again how little a town will let the railway see of her. 
Beyond the town, perhaps, the railway ruus through deep 
country again; possibly by the banks of a salmon-river, 



























































































































through pime-woods stretching down to the water, by level | what do we want to do with ourselves? not, whit do we, who 


green fields and under the broken scarp of a bill. A fisher- 
man scans every yard of that water,—bere, where it races 
rippling over stones; there, where a dark pool swells and 
eddies; theve, again, where a jutting rock catches and 
turns the current, and he may imagine the grey, ghostlike 
forms of noble fish lying aslant to the drive of the water. 
There, over that ripple, his Gordon should fall, and there, 
to that easy, level slide of glassy black the current 
should take it, and there, in the tail of the slide and 
the edge of the ripple, the line should tighten, the rod- 
top should dip, the bending wood should tug again. So 
should another, caring little possibly for rods or salmon, 
stare at the dark stretches of heather and guess how, trans- 
figured to pink and purple under an August sun, the long 
flank of the hill should breathe scent and heat for tramping 
shooters; or another, looking out over the wide pastures of 
the English midlands, decide for himself how he would ride this 
or that line of the country, where he would take the fences, 
how he would rise the bill and come down the grass beyond. 
But there may be, too, a lazier, quieter way ; and perhaps it 
is the best of all. It is to rest in the easy corner, to feel the 
sense of steady, powerful movement taking the train into new 
country, and to watch the gentle stages, the content and the 
tranquil work and life in the sunlight of changing, passing 
fields and woods and roads. 

A train journey shows flowers as the walker on country 
rouds cannot see them; and there is a new introduction, too, 
for most people to the life of many birds and beasts too shy of 
approaching man, but fearless of the rush and roar of the 
railway. Rabbits on the slope of a railway cutting will let 
an express train thunder past their tails a yard or two away 
without a twitch of the ear; a man a hundred yards down 
the line would have sent the white scutts flickering to cover. 
Partridges care nothing for the shaking and shrieking of a 
heavy train putting on brakes on an embankment; and the 
writer once saw a Soemmering’s pheasant, which you would 
suppose could have had little time to accustom itself to 
English railroads, pecking unconcernedly in a primrose copse 
close under the rails of a branch line in Surrey. Nothing 
more brilliant than the glowing scarlet of the bird’s neck 
and shoulder against the pale flowers could be seen in an 
English wood. There are even birds which seem to prefer 
railway banks to other places. Swallows and martins, of 
course, love to flock about telegraph-wires in the autumn, 
but they are scared to sudden chatterings and flightings by 
an oncoming train. But there is a bird—the red-backed 
shrike—whieh regards railway-lines and telegraph-wires as 
erected for his peculiar benefit. He nests in scrubby thorn 
under the telegraph-poles, and on the wires he sits and 
surveys a weaker, gentler world of nestlings and edible 
beetles. Here and there the railway bank has become more 
than a nesting-place for shy birds; it has grown into a true 
wild garden. Wallflowers seed themselves in the interstices 
of cuttings through rock; the yellow toadflax shines on the 
rim of chalk walls, and the tiny pink convolvulus pushes its 
tendrils in the dry and dusty heat of crumbled chalk and 
gravel; but the freshest flower of all the railway banks is 
the primrose. Where the primrose seeds itself generously 
and happily, the scenery even of a long run through a high 
cutting can have the graces of a garden. Perhaps it is the 
sheer length of the run, the miles of country covered as they 
would not elsewhere be covered, that leads often enough to a 
railway journey finding the first real clumps of primroses of 
April, the first dog-violets, the earliest burst of white may. 
It must be the exteut of fields, one after another, seen from 
the railway that shows much more often than not the first 
shrinking, suckling lambs of January; and for many who 
have travelled after weeks of London into the English West 
Country at Easter there must always be a memory that 


belongs to the railroad first; broad green acres in evening | 


sunlight, and the earliest short cowslips dotting yellow about 
the cool, scented fields. 





“SEEMS SO."—THE POOR LAW REPORT. 
“y HAT’S it all about, then, this here Poor Law 
buzz?” Dave Perring asked; “I an’t heard nort 
o’ it til now. What do ’em want to do wi’ us?” 
That is the point: What do they want to do with us? not, 








bave to live our life, think fit? It is pretty saf 
the Poor Law Commission's Report, whieh Goma vr 
every working-class fumily in the country (f a 
, ry (for none are fir 
removed from starvation whose only stock-in-trade is them 
selves, who have nothing to fall back upon when times in 
bad or health fails), will go into scareely a single worki 
household; and it could not be read if it did, both on siniaak 
of its length and on account of its use of sociological jargon. 
If a homely summary could be put within reach of all, in 
every club, reading-room, and public-house. ... . . But that 
is too much to hope. Besides, no means exist of gathering 
together working-class opinions. Neither elections nor news- 
papers do it, and Labour representatives always go off on their 
own as soon as they are in a position to represent anything, 
In this house we have the summary of Messrs. CO. B. Hawkins 
and J. 8. Nicholson, of Toynbee Hall, and the reports of the 
Times and one or two other newspapers. We have read 
these and discussed them over meals until the children, with 
that superb indifference which they learn at school, stared 
and thought us mazed. Though we can only say, “Seems so 
to us from those reports,” we have at any rate seen enough 
to make us admire the keen, just, amd carefal spirit of the 
Commissioners; enough to make us glory in their straight 
talk about workhouses and relief; enough to make us hate 
many of their proposals, because of one detestable thing on 
which their working depends. 

“ Let’s reckon up what ’twould be for the likes o’ us,” said 
Dave, when we finished the reports. “Take me. S'pose this 
here pain what I gets wi’ hauling an’ straining was to get so 
that I couldn’t earn nort. What then?” 

“Thee’s forgot me,” Mrs. Perring remarked. “I could 
bring in summut if I had to go out to work.” 

“ Well, s’pose thee wast took wi’ the gout from high living 
or too much washing-day. ‘Tis the workbouse now, an’ 
that’s the end o’ee; but they’m going to do away wi’ thie, 
What'd I do?” 

“You'd get doctored free by the public health people, or by 
club-doctors or dispensaries that you'd paid into, and you'd 
be maintained at home so long as you kept your house sanitary 
and lived healthily.” 

“Us knows the worth o’ the doctoring that you don’t pay 
for, an’ a lot that you do.—An’ how be they to know how I 
keeps my house?” 

“They'd inspect you. They'd say: ‘If you take our help, 
you must put up with our inspection.’ ” 

“Inspect you! Ay’! That's all they minds. Pretty turn- 
out o’ it to hae ’specto®s always buzzing round thee! I'd like 
to see what they as sends em ‘ould do if they had to live ina 
crib like this here an’ bring up a family on my earnings, for 
all our house is better than mest. Ought to be; I pays more 
for it.—An’ s’pose I fell out o’ work?” 

“They'd have labour exchanges to tell you in what part of 
the country men of your trade were wanted. .. .” 

“That’s all right; only there’s lots o’ good men, thees 
know, that’d rather do nort an’ go short than leave their home 
an’ friends. Can’t blame ’em.—An’ if they couldn't get mea 
job thic way ?” 

“They'd put you in a certain class of unemployed and 
treat you according. If you're a good man out of a regular 
job they'd keep you going in work and cash till you got your 
proper work; if you’re a casual, a fairly good man but 
unskilled, they’d send you to a labour colony and keep your 
family while you were away; and if you're a loafer, work-sby, 
or a drunkard, they'll make you go to a labour colony and 
compel you to work.” 

“ How be ’em to know what sort o’ man I be?” 

“They'll keep papers showing your history... .’ 

“Aye! for the devil knows who to look at. An’ how be 
they to know my history?” 

“They'd inspect and inquire.” 

“ An’ so they may, chattering to the neighbours, like they 
*spectors do, an’ telling “em dree-ha’p’orth o’ lies in exchange 
for dree-penn’orth o’ tittle-tattle about thee! They ‘spectors 
always makes more mischief than they ’spects.” 

“They propose even, when they relieve anybody, te inquire 


into his family’s cireumstances and make them contribute. ..” 


“An’ a pretty parcel o’ lies they'll get, an’ well they'll 
deserve it too! How'd ‘em like their own families ’spected? 
You'd think the likes o’ us was consiguments o’ rotten fish.” 
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Wa Poestng erring put in her word: “Look what the National 
Cruelty ‘spector aid for Mrs. Sherwill. "Twas a shame, I 
reckon. Her’s 80 hard-working a woman as anybody, an’ 

clean too, an’ her's often and often gone short for to give they 

kids o’ her's enough. They’m so happy as any chil’ern I knows 

of, for all they’m poor. Well, somebody tells up a parcel o 

chatter an’ down comes the ‘spector ‘long wi’ a policeman. In 

they goes, Wi'out any warrant as I’ve heard of. The spector 

goks ber if her's married to her man. Says Mrs. Sherwill, 

‘Do’ee think I’d be bethered wi’ a family o’ chil’ern like mine 

if I wasn't!’ But her refused to show ’en her marriage lines, 

not if her burnt "em or went to prison for’t. Up goes the 

'spector an’ turns over all the bedclothes an’ feels the beds 
wi’ his hands, like so. They was clean, he said. Down he 

comes again, an’ turns up the chil’ern’s hair, an’ pokes his nose 

into cupboards an’ everywhere; an’ when Mr. Sherwill, 
coming home, asks “en what he wanted there, he says, ‘ None 
o’ your cheek, my lad!’ Didst ever hear thelike o’ it? And, 
o' course, everybody round about know’d to once that her'd 
had the ’spector in ‘long wi’ the policeman, an’ that don’t 
make it no easier for her to rub aleng. There's no telling 
what they ’specbors won't do, once you lets ‘em start. I tells 
‘em to clear out pretty quick, but there’s many as they 
frightens into it. No doult the National Cruelty means well, 
an’ they may do some good in rough cases, but taking it all 
ways they does more harm than good, I reckon.” 

“Course they do,” Dave added. “ How can ’em help e’ it? 
Be ’em God for to know by looking round what you deserves, 
an’ what's in your heart, an’ how you've a-tried an’ tried—or an’t 
tried—an’ what you've had to contend with? "Twould puzzle 
God Hisself to tell, some o’ it as I've see’d in my experience, 
an’ I'm sure they sort never can’t. Rogues can always find a 
way to fool they ’spectors, an’ honest folk, as looks what they 
is, they gets catched ; for none on us be perfect, thees know, 
an’ thee casn’t be thy brother's keeper.” 

In many details the Commissioners’ proposals are more 
kindly and thoughtful than any that have been made before; 
but to what end, since the general schemes of both majority 
and minority are dependent on inspection for their proper 
working? No sooner does the Commission come to handgrips 
with poverty itself than out pops an inspector, like a Jack- 
in-the-box, And not only that; voluntary charity is to be 
thoroughly reorganised and put on an inquisitorial basis. In 
the sweat of thy brow, and under the eyes of inspectors, shalt 
thou eat thy bread! Must no one give without being certain 
of his money’s-worth? Cun no one receive without being 
demoralised ? Inspection means the judgment of one class 
by the standards of another; the teaching of people how to 
live under circumstances of which the teachers bave had no 
personal experience. If carried through, it means also the 
forcing of the ideals of one class upon another class, and 
nothing is so demoralising as that. It is mainly by confusing 
class-ideals that elementary education, as we know it, has 
been able to do the harm which the Commission admits it 
has done. The Report proposes that a higher grade, a 
better educated type, of inspector should be appointed. To 
what end, again? The semi-educated inspector, only wa cut 
above the inspected in position, cannot but be at heart an 
enemy of, and unsympathetic towards, the class he is 
always afraid of falling into himself. And the educated 
inspector will be at the mercy of his educated nerves. If 
he hears the noise and language we don’t mind, if he smells 
the smells that don’t hurt us, if he sees the food we enjoy 
flung higgledy-piggledy on the table, and the house when 
itis “up to neck” long before the one woman who has to do 
all the work has bad time to tidy up,—be will condemn us 
because his nerves will be offended. That we are able to put 
up with those things is our strength, not our weakness. The 
Commission has judged its proposed officials by itself. We 
are not sure—who can be ?—and we are far from wishing to 
cast slurs on the proposals of a Commission which has 
criticised and spoken with such courage; but our impression 
is that the twin-sisters who love us so—Destitution and 
Disease—will in the long run weed ont the fit from the unfit, 
the deserving from the undeserving, the hopeless from the 
hopeful, more fairly, and more mercifully too, than a blight 
of inspectors let loose upon the land. 

“Let ’em gie us our chance,” says Dave, “an’ leave us to 
fight it out for ourselves.” Give us a fair chance, be means, 


go forward on our own lines, in our own time. Mankind in 
the mass moves very slowly, and cannot be hustled with 
impunity. Sociology and efficiency are right enough in their 
places, but for actual dealing with human beings, patience 
and charity are still of more avail: patience, always patience, 
though it is hard to be patient when poor creatures are 
brought, or bring themselves, to starvation; and charity that 
suffereth long and is kind, because it knows that in the end 
no man’s judgment of another is worth much. How canit be? 
SseEPHEN REYNOLDS, 
Author of “A Poor Man’s House.” 


[We do not doubt that the poor as a body hate inspection 
as heartily as the particular men and women for whom 
Mr. Reynolds speaks. But we must not forget tbat there is 
an easy way to avoid inspection. No man who is self- 
supporting is in any danger of the dreaded inspector. The 
priceless gift of independence closes the door to him. But if 
inspection is an evil, indiscriminate, uninquiring, higgledy- 
piggledy help—help, that is, without inquiry—is a hundred 
times worse for those who receive it, and for the nation which 
gives it. All experience shows that help claimed as a right, or 
help given because a man or his wife and children and home 
seem sufficiently wretched and dirty—that is what help witheut 
inquiry means in practice—is the greatest of the curses that 
can fall on the poor. Inquiry and inspection cannot be avoided 
if destitution is to be relieved by the State or by private 
charity. In spite of this, we can honour Dave's plea, “ Leave 
us to fight it out for ourselves.” And, remember, leaving the 
poor to fight it out, though it precludes doles and pauperisa- 
tion, need net preclude true friendship, sympathy, and respect. 
What it does preclude is:— Chuck the poor devil a half- 
crown. I dare say he doesn’t deserve it, but I'd rather 
he had it without deserving it than that I should be made 
uncomfortable by the thought of his going without a meal. 
That ‘ud spoil my own dinner.”—Ep. Spectator.] 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 


WANTED FOR ENGLAND,—A CORUSADE. 
(To Tux Epiror or THe “SPEKCrATOR.”) 
Srr,—The importance of the question raised in this corre- 
spondence is seldom realised. The false idea that it is 
un-Christian to be a soldier is far more widely spread than 
is supposed. Even those whose conscience revolts against the 
notion that discipline, subordination, and sacrifice of self for 
country can be otherwise than in harmony with Cbrist’s 
example and teaching often seem to admit by their silence 
that there is some doubt in the matter. Christians shou:d be 
more outspoken, and boldly teach what is so evidently the 
fact, that no profession is truer to the spirit of the Saviour 
than that of a soldier in his country’s forces. We are dis- 
tinctly told to render to the State the things that are the 
State’s, and that must include our lives if a State is to con- 
tinue to exist. Our duty tothe State comes first, and unless 
we do that, how can we hope to render ourselves to God? If 
we love not our earthly kingdom that we have seen, how can 
we hope to love (or be loved by) the kingdom of God that we 
have not seen? One of your correspondents has already 
drawn attention to the fact that it was of a soldier that our 
Lord said: “I have not found so great faith, no, not in 
Israel.” But the point has not been accentuated that this was 
@ man under authority, and so actually serving under a far more 
rigorous discipline than any that prevails now, and compelled 
to carry out to the letter the order of heathen commanders. 
Soldiers in this country at least serve a Christian State, whose 
policy, subject to human imperfections, is directed by the 
nation itself. By all means let Christians do all they can to 
ensure that that policy shall be in harmony with the spirit of 
Christ. But having thus done all that is possible by gentle 
means to keep our homes inviolate, and to beware of entrance to 
a quarrel, let us, being in one, bear ourselves that the opposers 
may beware of us. Itis difficult to speak temperately of the 
non-resistance fallacy, and we can only charitably believe that 
its supporters would under certain provocations be untrue to 
their principle. They would have welcomed the Spanish 
Armada with its racks and thumbscrews. What about 
another Armada that is in course of preparation ?—I am, 








of floating or sinking; stop pushing us under; and let us 


Sir, &e., Senrey. 
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(To tue Eptrom or tas “Spectator,” | 

Srz,—Is not the ambiguity of the word “peace” a stumbling- 
block in the discussion which is going on in your columns as 
to Christ’s teaching about war? It may mean (1) something 
merely negative, not-war; (2) the whole network of civilised 
life of a nation at peace, which is, like war, in a moral sense, 
mixed; (3) peace in Christ’s deepest sense,—something that 
may be in a man’s heart in the very midst of persecution 
or war. 

Now Christ's teaching is never merely negative; and peace 
in the deepest sense, though it conditions action, is not a 
principle of action. Moreover, I should like, as a Quaker, to 
say that Christ was a fighter through and through, and clearly 
He had great liking for those good centurions on police duty 
with whom He came into contact. His fight was a fight for 
righteousness, and when He was challenged to define righteous- 
ness, He did so as love of God and love of man. When 
pushed further, He told the story which puts neighbourliness 
(not peace) as the summing up of our duty toward man. He 
Himself certainly never neglected those living around Him, 
but, selecting a hero for the neighbour story, He chose a 
foreigner of a nation one village of which had recently behaved 
to Him in an unneighbourly way; in doing so He risked His 
reputation for patriotism, and presently “Say we not well 
that thou art a Samaritan and hast a devil?” came from the 
lips of those who had believed on Him. Not peace in a mere 
negative sense, not even love or goodwill or benevolence in a 
passive sense, is what Christ commands, but neighbourliness, 
unconquerable beneficence, as the late Caroline Stephen used 
to say. 

A test of the accordance of any line of action with the 
teaching and example of Christ is,—Does it on the whole in 
the long run tend to increase neighbourliness more than any 
alternative line of action? The piling up of big armaments 
is justified if it has this tendency, as “Pastor Ovium,” “A 
Centurion’s Daughter,” and you, Sir, believe. But there are 
other ways, much more clearly indicated by Christ, to say the 
least, in which I hope we are already uniting. Are we setting 
apart some of our time to promote neighbourliness amongst 
nations, in spite of ill deeds done abroad and of unfair 
criticism we may meet at home? A friend of mine takes 
twenty boys and young men into Normandy for a fortnight 
each year; the result is, I believe, mutual appreciation of good 
qualities founded on direct acquaintance. The advocating 
and living out of neighbourliness, individual and national, by 
every man, or even every journalist, who really takes Christ 
as his Master, would solve the problem of war in one genera- 
tion by removing the illwill and suspicion which are its 
irrational causes. That is the crusade, the true war of the 
Cross, which needs waging in England now, and it would give 
you, Sir, opportunity for much harder fighting than the one 
you are at present undertaking.—I am, Sir, &c., 

R. Curistre Burn. 


[To Tae EpiTon or Tas “SpercratTor.”] 


Srr,—“ They that take the sword shall perish with the sword.” 
Surely this is for, not against, self-defence. Unless the 
aggressors who take the sword commit suicide with it, the 
sword by which they perish must be wielded by other 
hands. To train such other hands is to act in accordance 
with the command implied in the saying. But if any man 
desirous of doing his duty to his country is troubled by this 
text, let him consider Luke xxii. 36: “But now..... 
he that hath no sword, let him sell his garment, and buy one 
—I am, Sir, &c., 

A Formzr ConrrinuTor To THE “SPECTATOR” 

ComPaNny. 
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” 
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THE QUAKERS AND THEIR PRINOIPLES. 
(To rus Epiron or Tus “SPecraTor.”] 
Srr,—It may be of interest to recall briefly the danger to 
which an English community was for long exposed owing to 
many of its members holding the belief that all warfare is 
un-Christian, and declining in consequence to bear arms. 
I refer to the colonisation of the West Indies, which took 
place during the seventeenth century. Amongst the English 
who at that.time settled in those islands were many Quakers 
These people refused, in accordance with their religious tenets, 
to arm and assist in the defence of the settlements, and from 








the State Papers of the period and other sources we | 

how dangerous this proved to be, not only to the Quakn 
themselves, but to their fellow-Colonists. It is sodiaian 
that— 

“During all the month of June, 1666, th 

islands of St. Vincent and Rare Pageants ata — be 
against the English of the Antilles, surprising them in ai cae 
quarters, burning, pillaging, and killing, without givin von 
quarter to the men, but even eating several, carrying om rod 
_ aoiing on. and oe the rest, and committing such 
unheard of cruelties and ravage: ; ; 
despair."—Dvu Tzrree. Se ae @ 


Again :— 
“ Governour Robert Carden was taken by the Indi: 
his Head and Hand cut off.”—Busse. y the Indians and had 


Answer to inquiries sent to Colonel Stapleton, Governor of 
the Leeward Islands, by command of the Lords of Trade and 
Plantations by Sir Robert Southwell :— 


“The Quakers’ singularity and obstinacy have gi 
Governor more trouble than any others. = KoA ” They = 
neither watch nor ward against the Caribbeo Indians, whose 
treacherous and barbarous murders, rapes, and enormities dis. 
courage the planters in the Leeward Isles more than anythin 
else.”—* Colon. Papers,” Rec. 25 Jan. 1676-7. . 

“1671. Nevis. William Edmundson [a noted Quak 
in Barbadoes in 1675] and Thomas Briggs cuemeenninon 
others from Barbadoes and Antigua, where they had been labour. 
ing in the Ministry of the Gospel, found themselves inclined to 
visit also this Island, came thither in a small Vessell, and cast 
Anchor near the Shore; but a Marshal soon came on board with 
orders from the Governour, that none should come on shore til! 
he knew whence the Vessel came and who were in her: So they 
were all staid on board till the Governour had Information who 
they were; upon which he presently sent an officer and Soldiers 
on board, with strict Charge, that none of them should go on 
shore, nor any come from shore to speak with them, on Penalty of 
a great Fine. , . . . . While they lay at Anchor one Colonel 
Stapleton, who was Governour of Montserrat, came on Board and 
William Edmundson complained to him, saying, It was very hard 
Usage, that they being Englishmen, and coming so far as they 
had done to visit their Countrymen, could not be admitted to 
come on shore, and refresh themselves, within King Charles’ 
Dominions, after so long a Voyage. To which the Colonel 
answered, that It was true; but said he, we hear that since your 
Coming to the Caribbee-Islands, there are seven Hundred of our 
Militia turned Quakers and the Quakers will not fight, and we 
have Need of Men to fight, being surrounded with Enemies, and 
that is the very Reason why Governour Wheeler will not suffer 
youto come onshore. Accordingly by Order of the Governour 
they were carried back to Antigua, where they were received 
with Gladness, and their Testimony accepted by many.”—Bessz. 


Similar extracts might be multiplied, but the above are 
sufficient to show the extremes to which men will go when 
believing that it is un-Christian to fight, even in defence of 
their homes and families. Any one who studies the history 
of the West Indian Islands can have little doubt that the 
Quakers who settled there in the seventeenth century would 
have been exterminated or enslaved but for the protection 
afforded them by their fellow-settlers who believed in the 
righteousness of self-defence. 

And what do we see to-day? You truly remark in your 
issue of April 24th that at the present moment there is “a 
certain fearfulness among many good people that there is 
something of wickedness in all preparation for war.” The 
growth of such opinion in any State must inevitably prove a 
danger, for it is still, as it has ever been, the inexorable law 
that a people who have become great and neglect their 
defences must sooner or later go down before the attack of 
some aggressive and ambitious nation coveting their wealth 
or possessions.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Cuarites Hersert THOMPSON. 

Junior Constitutional Club, W. 





MR. SINHA AND THE CENSUS OF INDIA. 
(To tum Eprtor or tux “Srrctator.”] 
Srr,—Although “Old Liberal” has not written seriously, I 
must claim space for a reply as his letters have been published, 
and the last is mainly to my address, by name. In the 
Spectator of April 3rd he asks if it is right to call Mr. Sinha 
a Hindu, since “he shed his Hinduism long ago. The 
Anglicised Bengalis of Calcutta are not as a rule Hindus.” 
Mr, S. P. Sinha, whom I know pretty well, is a Hindu. So 
are, or have been, all the Anglicised Bengalis whom I have 
ever seen, in Calcutta or elsewhere, except the few who 
were Christians. Some, like the proprietors and editor of the 
Amrita Bazar Patrika, ave orthodox by the popular modern 
standard. Others would claim to be more orthodox because 
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they have reverted to the Puritan Vedic religion. To say 
that an Indian has shed Hinduism because he repudiates 
caste, polygamy, &., is something like saying that a Kananjia 
Brabman must be an aboriginal because he is a native of 
Bengul. The somewhat formidable Arya Samaj rejects the 
rules about caste and food, but is essentially, though not 
exclusively, Hindu none the Jess. And so is the Brahma 
Samaj. There is a wider range for differences in Hinduism 
than in Christianity ; but Hinduism is one camp as regards 
other religions, just as Christianity is one camp against 
heathenism, Islam, and infidelity. 

In his next letter (Spectator, April 10th) “Old Liberal” 
says I do not recognise the revolution caused by anthro- 
pomet:y, of which he apparently bas only just heard; that I 
prefer to rely on my personal experiences and reminiscences, 


while the conclusions come to in the Census Report are based | 
partly on anthropometry, partly on the investigations of | 


numerous observers. And he does not think much of my 
knowledge of Bengali, and contradicts my statement about it 
because he has never heard of it. The light of anthropometry 
was brought to us just twenty years ago by Sir Herbert 
Risley, and I was the very first who had to act by it, because 
I was engaged at the time on a little ethnographical treatise. 
When it was published it was sent by Sir Charles Elliott to 
all officers engaged on the Census of 1891 with directions to 
frame their ethnographical reports on its lines, and “Old 
Liberal” duly received his copy. In 1891 Sir Herbert 
Risley's “Tribes and Castes” appeared, and on the list of 
contributors whose services he acknowledged (Introductory 
Essay, p. x.) my name stands second, and next to it that of 
a really distinguished ethnographist, the late Sir Denzil 
Ibbetson. But I bad to take my share in the ethnographical 
investigations for every Census from that of 1872 to 1901. 
My knowledge of Bengali is so far deficient that, although I 
lived among the Moslem of Bengal for so many years, I 
never mastered their separate tongue. Nevertheless, the 
Government of India gave me the certificate for “High 
Proficiency” in Bengali, with a reward of Rs. 1,000, and bad 
shortly before given me Rs. 800 for proficiency in Bengali and 
Urdu. “Old Liberal” need not go so far as the Linguistic 
Survey for Musulmani-Bengali. The last or previous Reports 
of the British and Foreign Bible Society (India Branch) will 
give him the information, as will the last Bengal Census 
Report, p. 317. 

“Old Liberal” remarks of me: “He seems hurt that the 
Census Report should call Bengalis Monyolo-Dravidian.” 
It was “Old Liberal,” not the Census Report, who said 
that the élite of the Bengal Hindus, who alone furnish the 
holders of important offices, were aboriginals, and it was 
in correcting this misstatement that the correspondence 
arose. He opened it with his imposing exordium, Aut disce, 
aut discede, &c., which would be a striking commentary on his 
present position if he were only serious. Perhaps he began by 
being so, but soon turned into the well-known paradoxical 
strain, and as his letters have been published, has succeeded 
in drawing me, as was doubtless his object. The final 
specimen of his pleasantry is the sentence: “I am sorry 
your correspondent should hold that Mr. Sinha, Mr. Gupta, 
and other Anglicised Bengalis are still tainted with Indian 
ideas,” &c., &c. It may be superfluous for me to say 
that nothing I have said or written could be distorted 
into such an interpretation, but a joke so thoroughly 
disguised as this is may also give offence to the gentlemen 
named in it. 

In my letter on the racial differences between Hindus and 
Mubammadans I omitted the interesting fact that in Southern 
India the Telinga and Kanari Hindus call their Moslem 
fellow-countrymen Turks, and their language (Urdu) Turkish 
(Tirki Matalé). This greatly enhances the local colour, the 
visibility of which “Old Liberal” mocks at. As regards 
Shekhs in the Nizam’s dominions, be apparently does not 
know that the Nizam has a considerable number of Arab 
troops, with their relations and dependents. My companion 
in Southern India was the well-known Maulvi, Sayyid Nejabat 
Husain, Kban Bahadur, of Deoghar, where he stillis. He is 
® Bokhariot by descent, and was as much interested in my 
investigations as myself.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Middle Park, Paignton. W. B. O_pHaAmM. 
(We cannot continue this correspondence.—Ep. Spectator. ] 





THE ADMIRALTY. 

(To tae Eprron or tue “ Specrator.”] 
Srr,—Mr. Spenser Wilkinson addressed to you a letter 
(Spectator, April 17th) relating toa communication which he 
had made to the Army and Navy Gazette on the above subject, 
and, as editor of that paper, I feel that bis remarks call for 
some comment from me. He says that he, and the “school” 
to which he belongs, hold very strongly that the present 
organisation of the Admiralty is defective in that it does not 
make proper provision for securing to the Government the 
advice of a competent strategist. The Army and Navy Garette 
had quoted a passage from his pamphlet entitled “The 
Command of the Sea” in which he had pictured his ideal 
naval “commander” in terms that seemed to describe the 
purposes, opportunities, and measures of a competent and 
capable First Sea Lord, and the paper had said: “ As every 
one knows, we have got such a man in authority.” That such 
is the case Mr. Wilkinson stoutly denies in his letter to the 
Spectator. The conclusion of the passage from his pamphlet 
is as follows: “The essential thing is to put knowledge in 
authority; knowledge means a man, not a committee, and the 
knowledge wanted is of war.” He seems tocomplain that the 
Army and Navy Gazette had omitted the latter clause, though 
its purport had been given in what preceded. His very 
remarkable comment in the Spectator deserves to be 
quoted :— 

“TI think it must be clear that the knowledge to which I wished 

to see authority given was primarily strategical, and I have 
entirely failed to see in any of the distributions or redistributions 
of fleets which have been made under the authority of the present 
First Sea Lord any trace of strategical knowledge.” 
Surely, if words mean anything, it is here implied that Mr. 
Spenser Wilkinson considers himself to possess greater 
strategic competence than the present First Sea Lord; than 
those statesmen who have placed him in power; and than the 
several Sea Lords who have been, and are, responsible with 
him for those strategic dispositions which are a mystery 
to Mr. Wilkinson. It may be further assumed that Mr. 
Wilkinson considers that he would be better able to make a 
suitable choice of the officer to hold the position of First Sea 
Lord than those who are responsible for the duty of making 
that selection. 

Some light is thrown upon the methods of the present dis- 
cussion when we find a private citizen setting himself up to 
speak ex cathedra on matters of this kind. Apparently Mr. 
Wilkinson would like to have a “ brain” for the Navy outside 
the Board of Admiralty, which might, and probably would, 
end in dual control; but, out of deference to naval traditions, 
he would be content to make the First Sea Lord responsible 
for strategy and tactics, the strategical and tactical training 
of officers, and the distribution and movements of the Fleet. 
It is not easy to see that this arrangement would differ greatly 
from the present system, except by depriving the officer 
responsible for preparation for war of the very essential 
direction of mobilisation, perhaps of the direction of the 
Intelligence Department, which is his Staff, and of the control 
of the Hydrographical and Naval Ordnance Departments, the 
Directors of which are responsible to him.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Tue Epitor, “Army anpD Navy Gazertrs.” 


[It is always easy to make the dialectical point against 
a critic made above—“ So you think you know better than 
other people ?”’—but such an objection to criticism is not very 
useful. The valid objection would be to show Mr. Spenser 
Wilkinson incompetent, and ignorant of, or wrong in, the 
principles of strategy. Though we are far from wishing to 
represent Mr. Spenser Wilkinson as infallible, it seems to us 
that he has a perfect right to express his views. If such 
criticism as his is to be smothered on the ground that 
he cannot know as much about naval strategy as Sir John 
Fisher, it will be a bad day for the Navy and the nation. 
Honest and careful criticism is the antiseptic which prevents 
degeneration in the fighting Services. —Ep. Spectator. } 


WELSH DISESTABLISHMENT. 
[To tax Eprror or tus “Srecratos.” |] 
Srr,—Your ideal of the English National Church is a 
beautiful one (Spectator, April 24th). Would that it were 
realisable. But, alas! under present conditions it is a dream. 
And what Welsh (and all English) Nonconformists have to 
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reckon with is the stiff reality of actual fact. The large 
majority of Anglican clergymen do not feel it to be their 
“duty to render the relations of the National Church with 
the Free Churches relations not of competition but of 
co-operation.” Their view of their duty is not yours at 
all, They regard episcopacy as absolutely essential to the 
existence of any Christian Chureh, Without it religious 
bodies are but “societies.” Their ministers are laymen. 
And though by virtue of a questionable participation in the 
benefits of one Sacrament they may go to heaven, and even be 
described as “brethren” on some earthly platforms, they 
have but one, and are therefore in the position of ex-, or at 
least non-, communicants. So long as these theories prevail 
(with more or less cf logical consistency) in the minds of the 
majority of English clergymen, Church fellowship and 
Christian co-operation with Dissenters are impossible, and 
cannot but be so regarded by all parties concerned.—I am, 
Sir, &e., C. 8. 





PROFESSOR GOLDWIN SMITH ON MR. 
GLADSTONE AND HOME-RULE. 
(To rux Epiror or Tuk “SPecraror,”] 

Sir,—You will, I am sure, allow one who can speak with 
first-hand knowledge strongly to protest against Professor 
Goldwin Smith’s version of Mr. Gladstone’s action with 
regard to Home-rule (Spectator, April 24th). To begin 
with, when and where did Mr. Gladstone at any time 
“strenuously and passionately oppose Home-rule”? On 
the contrary, it was well known, and not only to Mr. 
Gladstone's friends, political as well as private, that he bad 
often, long before 1885, treated the question of Heme-rule 
as one that, if based on Constitutional lines, was entitled to 
consideration. In a speech at the Guildhall, October, 1881, 
he alluded to the subject, and Lord Acton refers to it in 
these words: “The treatment of Home-rule as an idea con- 
ceivably reasonable delighted me” (“ Letters of Lord 
Acton to Mary Gladstone,” p. 105). It is true that before 
1885 he never took up the matter as one of practical 
polities, And the reason is not far to seek. Until that year 
Home-rule was an undefined and variously understood cry. 
It might be taken to mean anything from local self-govern- 
ment up to repeal of the Union. But as soon as the Irish 
leader formulated a clear definition of Home-rule, based on 
Constitutional lines and leaving the supremacy of the Crown 
untouched, Mr. Gladstone at once saw that the matter could 
no longer be thrust aside. So far from his action being a 
party move, he took pains to assure Lord Salisbury, the then 
Prime Minister, when that statesman, before the Election of 
1885, bad given signs of a willingness to look at the question, 
of his warm support in the event of his taking up the cause. 
Mr. Gladstone appealed to the constituencies at the General 
Election to return the Liberals to power with a great majority, 
because he desired to take up the Irish cause with a perfectly 
free hand, independent (but of course not disregardful) of 
the Irish vote. He well knew the tremendous difficulties he 
had to face. Your honoured predecessor, Sir, Mr. Hutton, 
intensely opposed to the measure as he was, never failed to 
appreciate its author’s high-minded convictions. If ever a 
policy was dictated by principle cersus party interests, this 
was one. Mr. Gladstone in his great campaign lost the 
support of devoted colleagues, sacrificed all the peace and 
tranquillity (so earnestly longed for) of his latter years, and 
split his party in twain. Where in this history does party 
ambition come in ?—I am, Sir, &e., L. C. F. C. 





THE CHARACTER OF JULIUS CAESAR. 
(To tz Eprron or tHe “ Sprectator.”] 

Srr,—May I venture to draw the attention of your readers to 
Signor Ferrero’s appreciation of the character of Julius Ouesar 
at the end of his philosophical history of the “Greatness and 
Decline of Reme,” so admirably translated by Mr. Zimmern ? 
After telling us that 
“contemporary students of politics, who detected in every event 
the handiwork of some small clique or party, failed to understand 
that it was circumstances which had continually been thwarting 
Caesar, agaimst his own higher aspirations, im all that he had 
projected to do,” 
he goes on to tell us that, with regard to the Gallic War, 
“once more. Destiny was at his elbow, urging him, the fourth 
Caius of the Roman democracy, along the road which its first 





chief had opened into the future, to complete th ‘adh Stine: tae 
begun by Caius Flaminius, and contiansd by Caius Fst Ber 
Caius Marius. And yet the only object of which he was em 
in going to Gaul was to regain by a few striking victories the 
respect which he had lost among the upper classes by the 
unfortunate and inevitable development of his career” 
Signor Ferrero dismisses Mommsen’s estimate of Caesar in a 
footnote, pointing out that the writer had a “ fanatical admira. 
tion for his hero”; but he sums up the whole question after 
two pithy pages of searching criticism as to Caesar's motives 
by saying: “The law of life was the sume then as it has been 
inall ages. The great men of that day were just as ignoratit 
as their fellows of the historic work of which they were at 
once to be the instruments and the victims.”—TI am, Sir, &. 
Marian Wurreneap, 
British Legation, Belgrade. Tr 





THE NEW ZEALAND PARSON BIRD. 

[To tue Eprror or tux “ Srecrator.”] 
Srr,—In the excellent review of Mr. Lea’s new work, “The 
Romance of Bird Life,” published in the literary supplement 
to the Spectator of November 7th, 1908, your reviewer stated: 
“ But the past-master in the art of playing the fool is the 
parson bird of New Zealand.” My copy of Mr. Lea's book 
not being to hand, I cannot refer to his notes on our native 
tui, or parson bird. The reviewer, however, bas aptiy and 
accurately expressed one phase of the nature of this classic 
merrymaker of the New Zealand forests. From a remote 
period the Maoris have caged and taught the tui (pronounced 
“too-ee”) as merrymakers in their kaingas or villages. The 
well-trained birds were generally the property of the chiefs, 
who kept them suspended in front of their finely carved 
houses, and prized them highly. When the young birds were 
able to feed themselves, they were taken and suspended close 
to a waterfall, where they heard no otber sound but the voice 
of the teacher shouting aloud the words or sentence le desired 
to teach them. Judging from my own experiences with these 
charming birds in captivity, it must have been a tedious, and 
at times a time-killing process. The Maoris, however, aver 
that it was a quicker and surer method of teaching the young 
tuis than the one alternative of confining them in a lonely 
and silent whare or house until they finished their “schooling.” 
But before the training began, either by the noisy waterfall or 
in the silent whare, the birds had to submit to a little ceremony, 
Being boney-eaters, they have a tongue furnished with a very 
fine hair brush, which they use in removing the nectar from the 
forest flowers on which they chiefly subsist during the spring 
and summer months. To enable the birds to “talk” better, 
the Maoris have for ages practised the habit of clipping this 
minute brush off their tongues. To me, the tui’s natoral 
ability to “speak” or sing is not improved by the process. A 
lady residing in Wanganui possesses a fine male which sbe 
took from a nest in Kai-iwi Bush and reared and taught it 
herself. The bird whistles the first bar of “Coming through 
the Rye” and calls “ Haeremai” (Come here) perfectly without 
the “feather” being removed from its tongue. Numerous 
additional cases could be cited proving thé tui’s perfect ability 
to repeat both English and Maori sentences and whistle 
English and Maori songs without loss of the tongue 
feather. 

With a view to noting and recording accurately all phases 
in the earlier transitional stages of plumage of both sexes of 
young parson birds, and, if possible, also to procure full and 
perfect gramophone records of their melodious, resonant, and 
varied notes and calls, I procured and reared two nests of 
them this season. Both were built on strong limbs of Pinus 
insignis, which, I may note, are the only instances known to 
me of tuis building their nests in any introduced species of 
pine-tree. For the first fifteen days they are gentle and con- 
tented nestlings, and feed freely from the hand. The plumage 
is jet-black, with a rich purplish iridescence, which, with the 
bright orange-coloured fleshy core of the mouth, render them 
conspicuous and beautiful objects in theirnest. After leaving 
their nest at about fifteen days old, they become impatient 
and noisy, with a rapidly increasing appetite. I have attended 
to them regularly myself, and when approaching them have 
invariably whistled in imitation some buglelike notes, which 
greatly excite them, and bring them skipping and screaming 
over the floor of their house to the door to be fed. At from 
four to five weeks old they are able to feed themselves, 
and become very active on their perches. A fortnight later 
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they begin “ playing the fool” by quarrelling, whilst each at 
times indulges in curious individual antics. The “white 
choker” —the tuft of long white silky feathers which grow on 
and adorn the front of the neck—now begins to appear, and 
js fall grown and perfect when they are five months old. 
“Playing the fool” at the age of six or seven weeks also 
consists of raising and rapidly fluttering the wings, mean- 
while screaming and skipping in concert on tiptoe along 
their perches or over the floor of their house. They now also 
begin to exercise and train and tune their young voice. When 
thus engaged every feather is ruffled, the wings drooped, 
and the whole body is in active motion. Some of the piccolo- 
like notes uttered in their first efforts to sing are very fine, 
and increase in volume and tone more day by day. The rich, 
yesonant tolling notes reverberating through the forests attain 
their full volume of sound with the development of the neck 
plumes, when they may be said to have attained to “holy 
orders.” The vivacity and versatility, together with the 
exceptionally keen gift of mimicry, which they now display 
are perhaps not equalled by any known species of passerine 
bird. Of the six birds I reared I liberated three, and have 
kept three fine-voiced males, with which, with care, I hope 
to obtain good results on the lines I have mentioned. When 
not feeding or sleeping, they are continuously grimacing and 
bustling and fooling with each otber. 

The coming of the long-tailed cuckoo to New Zealand every 
springtime from the warmer Polynesian islands is a great 
source of trouble to the parson bird. The cuckoo’s attempts 
to steal the tui’s eggs and substitute its own are considered to 
be a serious crime Ly the tuis. The moment a cuckoo is 
sighted the tui’s war-note is sounded, with the result that 
all its kindred near by fly in hot pursuit of the invader. 
Early in December last I observed three tuis chasing a cuckoo 
across a lake in the direction of a large pine-tree. The 
cuckoo’s more rapid flight soon outdistanced the pursuing 
tuis. On reaching the tree the cuckoo dashed through the 
branches, and when on the opposite side of the tree swiftly 
rose at an acute angle and took refuge almost on the top of 
the tree. The excited tuis following dashed to and fro 
umongst the branches uttering angry notes to no purpose. 
Thus the koheperoa of the Maori during its annual sojourn in 
New Zealand several times a day deceives and makes fools of 
te tuis,—real fools, 

In addition to playing the fool in almost every conceivable 
way, the parson birds occasionally play the “clown” very 
perfectly. When resting on their smooth perch in captivity, 
they at times swing once or twice round the perch as if 
indulging in trapeze exercise. At other times they may be 
seen with one wing and a leg held up and posing gracefully as 
if imitating some graceful lady performer on a tightrope. 
There is no question but that the natural babits and antics of 
the New Zealand parson bird are remarkable, and quite unique 
among birds. Iam glad to state that as the glorious native 
forests disappear, as one of the inevitable results of settle- 
ment in a new country, the charming and sprightly tui feels 
the change less than some other species do, and lingers longest 
in, or comes from the distant bush to, gardens where the more 
richly melliferous trees are in bloom. Their melodious and 
far-echoing notes are frequently heard in many of the pretty 
gardens in New Plymouth. That they may be long heard 
here and throughout the land is the wish of all lovers of 
New Zealand’s remarkable and unique native birds—I am, 
Bir, &e., W. W. Sirsa. 


New Plymouth, New Zealand. 









A POLECAT HUNT. 
(To tas Eprror or tas “Sracraror.”] 
Sm,—The graphic description of a weasel hunt in the South 
of Ireland given in your issue of April 24th will be read with 
interest by all who have enjoyed a similar, though not 
identical, sport in the North of England,—a foumart, or pole- 
cat, hunt. The babitat of this animal is on the moorlands, 
whence he descends at night te forage on the lowlands, 
returning before daylight. While the dew is yet on the grass, 
his trail is hit off by a pack trained for the purpose, not the 
charming and dainty beagles so lovingly described in your 
article, but a very scratch lot of workmanlike terriers, and he 
is tracked to his lair, whose garrison usually capitulates to a 
storming party armed with picks and shovels. Should this 








occur during the breeding season, a number of maimed frogs 
will be found imside, a foot having been bitten off each to 
prevent escape. Though polecate are properly classed as 
vermin, and should be kept down in numbers, their extermina- 
tion is greatly to be deprecated, as they are useful to cross 
with ferrets, when the latter have degenerated from inbreeding. 
I observed the other day with great regret that a marten-cat 
had been shot in Wales. These rare animals, like the golden 
eagle, and perbaps eventually the heron, are threatened with 
extinction in the British Isles.—I am, Sir, &c., 
W. J. Garnett. 
Royal Colonial Institute, Northumberland 
Avenue, W.C. 





THE CORNISH CHOUGH AS INCENDIARY. 

(To tee Korror or tae “ Srzcraror.”) 
S1z,—Your article of April 17th on “A Book of the Road” 
touches incidentally upon the Cornish chough and its reputa- 
tion as an “incendiary.” This scrap of folk-lore from the 
neighbourbood of St. Michuel’s Mount seems lecally to 
connect the chough with that inauspicious bird which Pliny 
mentions as “The Incendiary,” but with scientific caution 
refuses to identify (“ Hist. Nat.,”” X., 17), where be says that 
some consider this a name applied to every bird seen to carry 
a burning coal from the pyre or altar, and tbat others call 
the bird “Spinturnix.” He speaks elsewhere (X., 68) of the 
“Pyrrhocorax” (chough) without reference to the legend. 
Morris in bis “ British Birds” (Vol. L, p. 322) alludes to the 
thieving character of the chough, and says: “They bave in 
sooth a ‘monomania’ for petty larceny, especially of glittering 
objects; and it is said that houses have been set on fire by 
lighted sticks which they have carried off.” One would like 
to know whether actual instances are recorded, for this 
explanation of the chough’s reputation would in that case 
seem adequate.—I am, Sir, &c., H. M. Bowen. 
Trinity Hill, Ripon. 





THE “SPECTATOR” EXPERIMENTAL COMPANY. 
(To tus Evtror or tux “ Srecraron.” } 


Srr,—I feel sure that the following letter which I have 
received from a member of the Spectator Experimental Com- 
pany will interest your readers.—I am, Sir, &c., 

A. W. A. Potlock. 


“ Dear S1r,—I hope you will excuse me for taking the liberty of 
writing to you; but as you said that you would always be pleased 
to hear from the men of the Spectator Company, I thought I 
would write to let you know that I am getting on quite well in 
the regiment Iamin. I have been doing my best to get on since 
I enlisted, and by taking notice of what you used to tell us and 
learnt us in the Spectator Company I was promoted to corporal 
last November. I have had to work hard for my promotion, as 
I am in one of the finest cavalry regiments im the Army; 
but now I have started I intend to work and do my best for 
further promotion. I hope you are quite well, Sir, as I am 
pleased to say that I have had the best of health since I have been 
in India, considering the climate. I see you have bad a lot. of 
snow in England lately. Itis different out here. It is very hot 
at present, but I am expeeting to go up to the hills en furlough, 
where it is not quite so warm...... Sir, I must tell you that 
since I have been in India I have met two or three more men of 
the S.E.C. at different places I have been, and they all seem to be 
getting on well in the Army, and we all say that we shall never 
forget the six months’ training that we had under you at 
Heunslow which has helped us so much since we have been in the 
Regular Army. Well, Sir, I think I have saidall. Hoping this 
will find you in the best of health.—I am, Sir, yours faith- 
fully, —_ —.” 








JOAN OF ARO.—A CORRECTION. 
[To ras Eprros or raz “ Srectaros.” | 

Srr,—In thirty years I have never known the Specéator fall 
into such a blunder as it perpetrated last week in writing of 
Joan of Arc as having been canonised last Sunday, and 
actually heading the article “ St. Joan of Arc” She was not 
canonised, she was beatified, which is a step towards canonisa- 
tion, but until canonised no one becomes a saint in the 
Roman Catholic Church. Those who, like me, regard the 
Spectator as an authority on all matters of fact printed in its 
columns will in this instance undoubtedly be misled unless, 
by accident, they are better informed. I write this in no 
carping spirit of criticism, as even an editor is not infallible, 
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but purely in the interests of accuracy on a question of some 
importance.—I am, Sir, &c., D. W. Samson. 
74 Grosvenor Road, Highbury, N. 
[We regret the mistake, and cannot plead even the excuse 
of ignorance.—Ep. Spectator.) 








COCOA WHICH IS NOT SLAVE-GROWN. 
Tux following firms do not use slave-grown cocoa :— 


Army and Navy Stores. Fry and Sons. 
Cadbury Brothers. Fuller and Co. 

A. J. Caley and Son. Rowntree and Co. 
Carr and Co. S. Sainsbury. 
Chocolat-Menier. Stollwercks. 
Co-operative Wholesale Society. Suchard. 

Crosse and Blackwell. Schweitzer and Co. 
Epps and Co. Van Houten. 








NOTICE.—When Articles or “Correspondence” are signed with 
the writer's name or initials, or with a pseudonym, or are marked 
“Communicated,” the Editor must not necessarily be held to be in 
agreement with the views therein expressed or with the mode of 
expression. In such instances, as in the case of “Letters to 
the Editor,” insertion only means that the matter or point of 
view is considered of sufficient interest and importance to warrant 
publication, 








POETRY. 


DEAD-MAID'S-LAND. 
AND have you seen that mystic clime, 
With poppies pale bestrewn, 
Where lavender and musk and thyme 
Breathe soft below the moon ? 


For always it is moonlight there,— 
No gaudy blooms expand 
In the white ray, on the sweet air 
That blows through Dead-Maid’s-Land,— 


But blossoms blanched, or faintly blue, 
Or those, you may have seen 

Where an unfinished blush peeps through 
The gentle veil of green: 


And gold that scarce attains to gold, 
And purple half-forgot, 

Like vivid visions, midnight-told, 
By day remembered not! 


These are the playthings, these the toys, 
That fill each leisured hand,— 

These innocencies are the joys 
That people Dead-Maid’s-Land. 


Dear buds that know no sunny heat, 
Chary of scent and hue, 

The virgin-ghosts with whom you meet, 
Are surely one with you! 


There sit the slender sprites, along 
Green lawns and winding ways, 

Or wander slowly with a song 
Into the moonlit haze; 


Some, careless maids with no regret, 
Frolic and laugh and sing: 

And other some, newcomers yet, 
For earth still hungering, 


Lay their smooth heads on mother-knees, 
And sob away their care: 

And some beneath the solemn trees 
Kneel in a trance of pray’r. 


And unto some, delight has birth,— 
With hand cool-clasped in hand, 
Phantoms of lovers left on earth 
Are haunting Dead-Maid’s-Land. 
And some—these happiest—sway and croon, 
And fold upon their breast, 
With little tender slumber-tune, 
A baby dream to rest. 
ee oe oe? ee oe 





Strange melodies the breezes waft, 

ae daylight sounds are still, 
w notes, as though some girl had ] 
Flicker, and float, and thrill ; — 


West of the moon, east of the sun, 
The lily-portals stand, 

Through which that web, of music spun 
Drifts out from Dead-Maid’s-Land. 


May Bynoy, 








ART. 


THE ACADEMY.—I. 


At the risk of being wearisome, it is necessar 
again what has often been said before as to m4 pa 
the Academy and its.effect upon contemporary star! It 
would, of course, be unreasonable to expect to find a gua 
collection of enduring masterpieces, for such things, at oi 
rate in England at the present time, are few and far trades 4 
But what we have a right to expect is that pictures which are 
not merely indifferent, but actively bad, should not be given 
the prominence due to works of art. If a painter produces a 
thoroughly inferior but showy picture, and then finds that the 
most prominent artistic body in the country hang it on the 
line in the centre of one of their gualleries, is there any chance 
of his striving to do something better? Success at the 
Academy naturally tends to confirm bim in his bad ways, and 
encourages him to go on producing similar works. At last 
comes a change in fashion, and the kind of picture he bas 
been taught to produce is displaced by some newer style 
in all probability no better than the old, but merely different, 
Nor does the harm end here. It is only natural that 
the young aspirant visiting the galleries should mark the 
pictures in prominent places, and found his style on what he 
finds to have received favour. Tuke the case of the would-be 
painter of that kind of picture which aims at flashy rather 
than harmonious colour, at obvious rather than subtle drawing, 
at commonplace treatment instead of artistic sincerity. What 
will be the effect on him of the hanging of such a picture as 
Mr. H. Draper's Ulysses and the Sirens (No. 208)? But 
suppose this imaginary artist were not to find on the walls 
such works as those just described. Would he not be 
directed towards a better style ? 

To sum up, the Academy cannot compel the painting of 


great works of art, and cannot hang masterpieces on their 
| walls if the painters do not produce them. But there is one 
‘thing they can do. They can refuse to bang in prominent 


places those pictures which set a false standard, and which, 
owing to their success, create a host of imitators. No doubt 
the pusition might be an awkward one, for if the Hanging 
Committee were to refuse to place bad work done by outsiders, 
the dregs of the Exhibition would then consist entirely of 
pictures by members, over which they have no control. At 
present members and outsiders share alike in the responsi- 
bility for those pictures we deplore. To carry out a reform 
would mean a reduction in the number of pictures exhibited. 
This would, of course, be disagreeable to the painters who 
would be excluded. But it would make acceptance by the 
Academy an artistic distinction, instead of merely the gaining 
of a position in the market-place. 

The duty of pointing out failures is an unpleasant one; but 
it is impossible to pass by in silence two such pictures as those 
contributed by Mr. Bacon, A.R.A., in the seventh room. It 
is lamentable to see such work as At the Play (No. 366). In 
this picture three young ladies are grouped together in a bor 
ata theatre. There is no excuse to be made for the work on 
the ground of its being a study of actual conditions. Over 
the whole an ordinary studio light prevails, save for a few 
perfunctory splashes of yellow to represent the artificial 
illumination, while figures, curtains, and upholstery are all of 
the same unsubstantial nature, having no hold upon existence. 
Look, for instance, at the three arms near together in the 
centre of the picture,—boneless and nerveless, they are mere 
spaces filled with paint, incapable of stimulating our sense of 
touch or feeling for the living thing. The same faults are 
evident in the painter's portrait-group of children, strangely 
entitled “ S’sh-h-h!” (No. 382). The antidote is to be found 
in the tenth room in Mr. Hornel’s picture, The Chase 
(No. 630), where the artist’s fine sense of form and reality 
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counterbalances any feeling we may have that strong indi- 
iduality is sometimes dangerously near to mannerism. In 
thie picture Mr. Hornel has simplified his background, and 
disengaged bis figures from their surroundings more than is 
his wont, gaining thereby to a remarkable extent a realisation 
of the solidity and weight of the living children who adorn 
jacape. 

eat every description are to be found on the walls, 
from the simple yellowish-brown bead on a black background 
to the gorgeously apparelled ladies whose clothes put the 
rainbow to shame, and whose attitudes, singly or in groups, 
attain all that is ugly and unnatural. There is a great 
distance separating such parade portraits as the President’s 
Duke of Northumberland (No. 119) and the momentary and 
living representation, The Earl of Wemyss (No. 179), by 
Mr. Sargent. In the former the dryness and relentless- 
ness of the execution weary us as much as the uniform 
and cloak encumber the wearer. In the latter the aspect 
of the man seems revealed by a flash of lightning, so 
keen and vivid is the presentation. Between these extremes 
js the delightful portrait by Sir W. Q. Orchardson of 
Sir Lawrence Jenkins (No. 141), To describe it in words 
is impossible, for its charm consists in its elusiveness, 
But this quality is nowhere used to screen indecision, 
for the picture is brimming with life and character, with 
subtle observation and masterly execution. In this work 
the artist has known how to combine a dignified com- 
position with complete vitality, and at the first glance we feel 
assured that before us is a man, not a shadow. There is 
something delightful in the quietness of this painting amid 
its neighbours with their heavy execution. The thin, 
translucent colour is sensitive to every mood of the painter, 
and those who pile and load their pictures in the search after 
powerful effects might well pause to consider this portrait 
with its smooth surface, delightful quality, and powerful 
effect. Indeed, this quiet harmony of black and pale, warm 
flesh colour makes perhaps the strongest impression upon us 
of any picture in the Exhibition. 

Quite different is the method of painting employed in Mrs. 
Swynnerton’s full-length portrait of Mrs. Fenwick (No. 678). 
Here in places the dress becomes a coloured bas-relief, so 
determined has the painter been that the surface should not 
be monotonous. 





It is difficult to judge of this picture in an | 


exhibition, for the brilliancy of its hue, with its flame-coloured | 


dress, seems to demand that it should be set apart; but there 
can be no question as to the vigour and largeness of the treat- 
ment. Of the same way of painting is Signor Mancini’s 
Elizabeth Williamson (No. 175). This portrait of a girl is 
beautiful in richness and sobriety of colour; but was it 
necessary 80 to pile up the paint in ridges that the canvas 
looks like a much-folded handkerchief newly spread out ? 
Very different is Mrs. Adrian Stokes’s delicately painted 
portrait of a child, Dorothea (No. 922), which is charming 
for its silvery colour and beautiful drawing. 

Mr. Sargent sends a large decorative design, Israel and the 
Taw (No. 446), in the centre of which is a great veiled figure, 
with other figures surrounding it, while round and through 
the whole run gilt scrolls with Hebrew letters on them. The 
colouring of the work is light, and with few contrasts. It is, 
of course, quite impossible to form any opinion as to the 
effect the work will make when placed in its proper 
position. It would have had a better chance if it had been 
placed by itself in the hall at the top of the stairs. This 
was how the five great panels of Puvis de Chavannes for the 
Boston Library were treated when they were exhibited in 
Paris at the Salon in the Champ de Mars. To hang a purely 
decorative work in the midst of a vast quantity of ordinary 
pictures is a hopeless proceeding. Nevertheless, no other 
work in the gallery comes anywhere near this example of 
Mr. Sargent’s art for largeness of design and control of 
monumental effect. 

Neither Mr. Abbey nor Mr. Brangwyn exhibits this year, 
and Mr. Clausen contents himself with canvases of moderate 
size. Less-known talent has not displayed itself in any un- 
expected fashion, and indeed there is very little to be found 
on the crowded walls that can be called memorable. From 
the mass a few beautiful things emerge; some of these 
have been discussed in the present notice, and some have 
been left for another occasion, among the latter being the 
dscapes, H, 8. 











BOOKS, 


LORD CURZON’S MEMORANDUM ON UNIVERSITY 
REFORM.* 

“ At no time,” says Lord Curzon, “can there be any pause 
in the task of University Reform.” The Commissions of 
1850, 1872, and 1877 did good work, and effected vital changes, 
but the conditions have so altered in the last quarter of a 
centary that the task has to be begun again. Bishop Gore 
and others have clamoured for a Royal Commission, and the 
Government have wisely replied that they must wait to see 
whether Oxford proposed to undertake the duty of reform 
herself. Obviously voluntary reform is far better than change 
under external compulsion, and at this moment the spirit of 
reformation is strong in Oxford. Lord Curzon, who has 
the Laudian conception of the duties of a Chancellor, has 
attempted in this Memorandum to do the work of a Commis- 
sion,—that is, to provide the data for the intelligent formation 
of a policy. He has examined with immense industry the 
complex mechanism of the University, and expounded it with 
absolute clearness and accuracy. It is not his business to 
dictate changes, but only to explain the present system, 
and to examine the different suggestions for reform. Only 
now and then in some matter of supreme importance, 
where the way is more or less clear, does be set forth his 
own views. We have read the Memorandum carefully, and 
we hold that it would be difficult to exaggerate the value 
of the Chancellor's work. In manner it is excellent, never 
dictatorial, never obscure. Here is a man who has an experi- 
ence of complex administration which is probably unparalleled 
to-day in the British Empire. This experience he brings to 
bear upon an organisation which has never been scientifically 
weighed before. Even on its most formal side the result of such 
an inquiry must be of the highest value. But Lord Curzon bas 
done a great deal more. He has shown himself alive to the 
needs of the new world which is growing up outside the 
University gates. His conception of Oxford is at once 
catholic and generous and far-sighted. There is no narrow- 
ness or pedantry in his scheme of reform. A more broad- 
minded and statesmanlike document has seldom been issued 
in connexion with University policy. 

It is impossible in the space at our command to analyse 
two hundred packed pages which are themselves an analysis. 
We must be content with a glance at some of the chief 
features in any scheme of reform. Take first the constitution 
of the University, its legislative and executive organisation. 
Lord Curzon suggests that the Hebdomadal Council should 
be made a real Cabinet by abolishing the class system 
and throwing open the membership to all M.A.’s of five years” 
standing. Under this system Council would become both 
more efficient and more representative. He would restrict 
membership of Congregation to those who are directly con- 
cerned with the studies, teaching, or administration of the 
University, and would accordingly extend the residential 
limit. He suggests that it should have power to co-opt a 
certain number of additional members from among resident 
M.A.’s in order to keep in touch with the non-academic 
fringe. On the thorny question of Convocation the Chancellor 
expresses no views ; he only states the different schemes, which 
propose to restrict its power of interference with the internal 
government of the University, to confine membership of it to 
M.A.’s who bave taken an Honours school, to expand it so as 
to include all who have taken an Oxford degree, or to give it 
only a suspensory veto on the measures of Congregation. On 
these high constitutional matters it is for Oxford herself to 
decide. Turning to finance, the Chancellor finds the total net 
income of the University about one-third of the total net 
income of the Colleges. With immense care he analyses the 
various accounts involved, and finds their manner of presenta- 
tion a little confused. The Colleges, roughly speaking, con- 
tribute to the University a percentage of their net revenue ; but 
since the University has no control over expenditure on upkeep 
or repairs, it is open to a College, by charging capital expendi- 
ture to income, to lower its contribution unwarrantably. 
Lord Curzon suggests a Board of Finance, which might 
review both University and College accounts and report on 
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them to Council, advise upon all matters of financial policy, 
and publish an annual balance-sheet of the University and 
Colleges in combination. 

The point in Oxford reform which is most before people's 
minds at present is connected with the lowering of the cost 
of a University education and the admission of poor men. 
On this matter Lord Curzon says many wise things. “In 
opening the University to the poor we do not wish to close it 
to the rich... ... It is as desirable that Oxford should 
educate the future country squire, or nobleman, or banker, 
or Member of Parliament, or even the Guardsman, as it is 
that it should sharpen the wits of the schoolmaster or the 
cultivated artisan.” Again, it must be remembered that the 
standard of living is created, not by Oxford, but by the 
majority of tlie students who frequent it. The scale of living 
of the community at large will always be reflected in the 
Universities. Lord Curzon is sympathetic towards the non- 
collegiate system, the University Extension movement, and 
such institutions as Ruskin Hall, but he finds that they do 
not fully meet the problem. He proposes in addition a real 
working-men’s College within the University, “ not confined 
to artisans alone, but embracing—according to its size and 
capabilities—the members of all those classes who are too 
poor, even with financial assistance, to enter the ordinary 
Colleges, or to spend half the year in vacations.” The course 
should be one of liberal culture :— 

“The working man or the poor man whom we wish to encourage 
is not the man who comes to Oxford merely in order to obtain a 
sketchy acquaintance with political problems, or to practise the 
arts of the popular speaker. I do not think that Oxford is the 
proper palaestra for such exercises.” 

We can only deal very briefly with some of the other points. 
The Chancellor suggests as a solution of the scholarship 
difficulty that existing revenues be redistributed, so that the 
excessive number of scholarships awarded for classics be 
reduced, and a certain number be available for new subjects 
of study, such as English literature and modern languages, 
and for the encouragement of poor students. He has also a 
most ingenious and, as it seems to us, sound scheme for the 
redistribution of Prize Fellowships. He is strongly opposed 
to compulsory Greek in Responsions, in which matter we 
are in complete agreement with him. His arguments 
are, indeed, so full and final that the opponents of the 
change will, in our opinion, find no small difficulty in meeting 
them. In connexion with this subject, Lord Curzon records 
the following incident :— 

“One would-be benefactor of Oxford wrote to me that he was 

prepared to make a contribution of £30,000 towards a definite 
scientific object at Oxford, if I could assure him that the barrier 
of compulsory Greek would be removed. Though my own 
sympathies were entirely with him, I was not in a position to 
give the assurance that he desired, and the Fund still lacks this 
noble increment.” 
Lord Curzon proposes further that Responsions should be 
done away with altogether, and an arrangement come to 
between the University, the Public Schools, and the Educa- 
tion Department for a joint School-leaving and University- 
entrance examination. He wishes the University to give 
facilities for a business education at Oxford which will 
really fit a man for commercial life. He is also strongly 
in favour of granting degrees to women, though he is 
vehemently against their political enfranchisement :— 

“To give a woman a degree is to enable her to obtain the 
reward of her industry or her learning. As such, it is an exten- 
sion of private liberty. To give her a vote is to give her the right 
to govern others, and is the imposition of a public duty.” 

In conclusion, in an admirable aphorism, Lord Curzon 
states the principle at the back of all his policy of progress : 

“We may learn from the experience of previous Commissions 
that successful reform at Oxford has almost invariably originated 
in reconstruction rather than in destruction; and that the institu- 
tions which last the longest and work the best are those which 
have been erected on older foundations, or, under skilful treat- 
ment, have assumed fresh and more harmonious shapes.” 





IMPERIAL UNITY.* 


Coronet Denison has for many years taken an active part 
in the struggle which he describes. We cannot always approve 
his methods and manner; some of his immediate objects seem 


* The Struggle for Imperial Unity: Recollections and Experiences, By Colonel 


. ee 
to us to be undesirable; but we frankly recognise hi 
his patriotism, and are glad to have from Ognise his zeal ang 


him thi nts 
of his work. 18 description 


The narrative begins with the year 1868 and th 
of the “ Canada First ” Party. The Dominion had come into 
existence, but something had to be done in the direction of 
Confederation, especially in changing the vast domains of 
the Hudson Bay Company from the hunting-ground of o 
trapper into the field of the colonist. This was an operatio: 

; * n 
which touched the interests of a number of men who, what 
ever their good qualities, had little civic virtue. The trouble 
culminated in the Red River Rebellion. The official world in 
Eastern Canada did not, Colonel Denison thinks appreciate 

a otal , a 
the situation. The rebels bad sent two deputies to state their 
case to the Government. After their setting out a loyal 
Canadian had been murdered. The question was, should the 
be received? Colonel Denison and his friends ouanenalt 
with a vehement negative. The authorities at Ottawa thought 
differently, and were backed by the representative of the 
British Government. As usual, the responsible and the 
irresponsible politicians were at variance. Perhaps we may 
say that both had useful functions to perform, and that the 
final result would have been less satisfactory but for the 
impulse of the one and the restraining force of the other. 
It is quite possible that the Red River Expedition might 
have been more costly of life than it was if the fiery 
counsels of the “Canada First” Party had been followed 
at once, 

The Conservatives were in power during the Red River 
affair. They did not long survive it. Sir George Cartier, 
who was accused of sympathy with the rebels, was beaten at 
Montreal in the General Election of 1872, and the Govern. 
ment were greatly weakened, in spite of a contribution of some 
£70,000 to election expenses, with which, Colonel Denison 
tells us, certain contractors had purchased the contract for 
building the Canadian Pacific Railway. In 1874 they went 
out of office, our author having acted, as we gather from his 
narrative, in alliance with the Liberals. 

After this there is an interval of some years in the story. 
It is taken up again in 1880 with an account of an after. 
dinner debate, when the question discussed was whether 
“annexation or independence would be the best future for 
Canada.” Colonel Denison, when his turn came to speak, 
roundly declared that both alternatives were hateful to him, 
and that he would argue it in one way only, on “ horseback with 
the sword,” a remark emphasised by the fact that he was then 
in command of the cavalry in Toronto. “ The Independenee 
Flurry,” as Colonel Denison calls it, was not of much real 
importance. A more serious matter followed in the shape of 
the “Commercial Union Movement,” the real meaning of 
which was annexation to the United States. Colonel Denison 
quotes a telegram sent by Mr. Erastus Winan to the principal 
newspapers of Canada to the effect that the Senate Committee 
for Foreign Affairs would probably report a resolution tbat the 
President should open negotiations with Great Britain, “ look- 
ing to a political union between the English-speaking nations 
on this continent.” An effort was made to recall it; but it 
appeared in two or three journals. This was in the autumn 
of 1888; much has happened since then, and annexation 
has ceased to be a living issue. Butat the time it was very 
much alive, unless, indeed, the whole affair was a political 
feint. Such things are not unknown on that side of the 
Atlantic, nor, indeed, on this. It would be useless to write 
more about it here. One remark only we would make. We 
have no sympathy at all with Professor Goldwin Smith's 
opinions on this subject, if he still holds them ; but we thinkit 
monstrously unfair to speak of him as a “traitor.” The word 
connotes corrupt motive and fraudulent action. Professor 
Goldwin Smith has always declared his opinions with absolute 

candour; his sincerity has never been questioned; nor can 
there be any doubt that they have entailed him no small 
sacrifice. Quite apart from the personal question, the right 
must be claimed for every citizen to state frankly his political 
judgments. It is a well-known legal maxim, reaching in its 
application far beyond the actual proceedings of the Courts, 
that speech does not constitute treason. 
One question which Colonel Denison discusses at consider- 
able length is that of Imperial Preference. It is useless # 
repeat arguments which have been set forth in these columns, 
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ats the idea in its most attractive form: it is to subserve the 
P {Imperial unity. But whatever the object, the result, 
ears aphars OY would be the same. The slope would be 
er ~ slippery, however desirable the appearance of the 
Tr sah may be put at the top. There are many 
- interesting things in the volume. Colonel Denison 
rhs took an active part when Canada came forward 
= nobly to our help in the Boer War. It was due 
ae to his energetic action that our War Office aban- 
doned their original scheme of incorporating the Canadian 
Volunteers in British regiments. He very rightly thought 
that the contingent ought to preserve a separate existence. 
“Jf Canada sends a contingent as her share in helping the 
common cause, she should send a force commauded by her 
own officers, and paid and maintained by her own people.” 
This was the right way of putting it, and the result was all 
that could be desired, far more than could possibly have been 
bronght about if a few hundred Canadians had enlisted in 
regiments where everything and everybody were strange. 

Another matter of supreme importance may be briefly 
mentioned,—food-supply in case of war. It is difficult to 
imagine how we can possibly be helped by a policy of 
Preference. It is idle to pretend that our position can be 
other than one of extreme danger. With the “ Little Navy” 
men it is idle to argue,—quem Deus vult perdere prius 
dementat. It is impossible to imagine any one taking the line 
of Sir John Brunner and his friends from want of patriotism ; 
it must be sheer incapacity to pronounce anything but party 
shibboleths. But with the greatest imaginable superiority 
there must be risks. So far as tariff arrangements count 
for anything, the best policy must be the absolutely open 
door. 

In spite of our divergence from his views in so many 
respects, we part from Colonel Denison with sincere respect. 
The more like-minded men “struggle for Imperial unity” 
the better. 





ROMAN HOLIDAYS AND OTHERS.* 

Ir is a matter for rejoicing that Mr. Howells’s European 
travels have again led him to Rome. This time the choice 
of ways was by Madeira, Gibraltar, Genoa, Naples, the first 
two apparently new ground to him. It is in reading his 
attractive description of Madeira, and thus at the beginning 
of his book, that we perceive his happy possession of what 
may be called, in a relative sense, eternal youth. Indeed it 
seems to be a younger man—or at least a man with more 
activity, more eager curiosity, more of the spirit of frank 
enjoyment—who climbs beautiful Madeira and daringly 
toboggans down than the Mr. Howells of Italian Journeys 
somany years ago. In some ways, of course, he is his old 
self, and a reader may still confess to a touch of boredom from 
reading rather too much about bills, tips, and experiences with 
cheating Italian cabmen, &c. Mr. Howells is quite amiably 
disposed towards the Italians—indeed, he greatly admires 
them—but now and then he almost seems disposed to echo 
Napoleon’s remark to an Italian lady: Gli Italiani son tutti 
ladvoni, To which she made the memorable reply : Non tutti, 
ma buona parte ! 

Bat such experiences, in a greater or less degree, are the 
fate of every traveller, and it must be added that the longer 
one is in company with Mr. Howells, the less one notices or 
minds them. Following in his track through these delightful 
pages, such tiresome little details matter no more—though 
also no less—than they would on a real journey with a fellow- 
traveller, otherwise ideal, who might differ from oneself in 
thinking them worth noting down. 

On the other hand, one opens the book at a bit of living 
description such as this. Mr.\Howells is writing of a view 
of old Rome 
“froma bit of wilding garden near the Convent of San Bona- 
Ventura, on the brow of the Palatine. Some snowy tops pillowed 
themselves on the utmost horizon, and across the Campagna the 
broken aqueducts stalked and fell down and stumbled to their 
legs again. The Baths of Caracalla bulked up in rugged, 
monstrous fragments, and then in the foreground, filling the 
whole eye, the Colosseum rose and stood, and all Rome sank 
round it. The Forum lay deep under us, vainly struggling with 
the broken syllables of its demolition to impart a sense of its past, 
andat our feet in that bit of garden where the roses were blooming 
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and the plum-trees were blowing and the birds were singing, 
there stretched itself in the grass a fallen pillar wreathed with 
the folds of a marble serpent, the emblem of the oldest worship 
under the sun.” 

Mr. Howells tells us that it is forty-three years since he last 
visited Rome. For those of his readers who are also lovers of 
Rome this passage of years is all to the good. For while 
younger than ever, as we have said, in all powers of apprecia- 
tion and enjoyment, he certainly understands Rome now a 
great deal better than when he wrote Roman Pearls, and half 
grudgingly confessed the fascination of the Papal city, the 
dirt and discomfort of which went far, in his experience, to 
kill its charm. Consistently, he now calls himself a “ Newer- 
Roman”: he rejoices without stint in all that the improving 
energy of the Italian Government and the municipality has 
done for the city in new cleanliness, convenience, and safety. 
Rome has not now those drawbacks which made it, to Mr. 
Howells’s mind, a repulsive place of residence in the days 
before the Italian occupation, and the city’s oldest and most 
loyal lovers must agree with him in welcoming the modern 
freedom from fever, dirt, and floods, although they may not 
go so far in the cheerful optimism which regards all—or nearly 
all—the changes as improvements. 

New quarters, swept streets, tramcars and motors, steam- 
heated hotels, “ handsome apartment-houses,”—all these are 
a source of comfort and satisfaction to Mr. Howells. They 
set his artistic sense free, so to speak; he is able to enjoy 
without annoyance, and to describe in his delightful and 
suggestive way all that is left of wonder and beauty in the 
Eternal City. We shall hardly be alone in arguing with him 
that a great deal is lost and gone for ever. Mr. Howells 
seems inclined to claim for himself—to quote a sermon once 
preached on the days of Noah—‘“the cunning and experience 
of enormous old age.” As it has been said, he is younger 
than most of us; and really, as a matter of fact, he is not, as 
he appears to think, the only living person who knew Rome 
before 1870. So that we cannot quite accept his position of 
being wiser than all those “sentimentalists” or “ mediaevalists” 
who regret the older Rome, he says, without having known 
it, whereas he, having known it, is “a Newer-Roman to the 
core.” 

One need not be very sentimental, perhaps, to find some 
poverty in the excuses which it amuses Mr. Howells to make 
for the destruction of the Villa Ludovisi and its gardens, 
and the covering of the site with “attractive hotels and 
apartment-houses ” :— 

“The villa was for the pleasure and pride of one family, but 

it signified, even in its beauty, nothing but patrician splendor, 
which is a poor thing at best; and the quarter is now for the 
pleasure and pride of great numbers of tourists, mostly of that 
plutocracy from which a final democracy is inevitably to evolve 
itself. I could see no cause to beat the breast in this.” 
As to that, “ patrician splendor” is a finer thing than vulgar 
plutocracy, and even if the Villa Ludovisi, when sold by the 
Piombino family, had been bought, as seemed possible, by 
the Roman municipality, and made into public gardens, pre- 
serving its stately avenues and immemorial trees, the Roman 
people, surely representing democracy better than a crowd of 
rich American tourists, would have enjoyed ite beauty for 
generations to come. No; we cannot cease to regret the 
Ludovisi Gardens because Mr. Howells found a comfortable 
hotel on the site of them 

With regard to Rome altogether, his impressions and 
opinions are quite curiously mixed. The past, with all that 
wonderful sensation of history dead yet living, classical, 
mediaeval, Renaissance, baroque, disappears day by day, and 
he does not regret it. Rome is clean and tidy; in these 
things setting an example to other modern cities. The 
climate is pleasant; the city is an agreeable winter residence, 
and so forth. One would think from some of Mr. Howells’s 
pages that these things were all he cared for. 

One would, of course, be very much mistaken. If he is ready, 
in that spirit of contentment with the present which may be 
wise, but is difficult to attain, to whistle down the wind all 
the beauty, the picturesqueness, the wildness and mystery 
that are gone or going, it may be said with equal truth that 
no one cares more, or more intelligently, for what is left. He 
may fairly claim that he loves Rome better, her actual self, 
than do many of those whose ery is— 

“ Non é pi ch’era prima.” 


He is indeed the ideal tourist, wide-minded, free of 
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prejudices—an immense advance on his former visit—with 
a sympathetic outlook on life, a great thirst for fresh 
information, an enviable power of realising the continuous 
life of the city which does not cease to be the world’s capital 
because she is the capital of Italy. Here and there he 
gives a glimpse into the nature of his enjoyment which 
shows both wisdom and perennial youth. After a pleasant 
description of the Aventine and its attractions, with gay 
little references to its supernatural fame for bad luck, he 
goes on to say :— 

* What I always say is, take your chances with any or every 

time or place; you cannot fail of some impression which you will 
always like recurring to as characteristically delightful. For 
instance, I once walked home from the Piazza di Spagna with 
some carnival masks frolicking about me through the sun-shotten 
golden dust of the delicious evening air, and I had a pleasure 
from the experience which I shall never forget. It was as rich 
as that I got from the rosy twilight in which I wandered home- 
ward another time from the Piazza di Venezia and found myself 
passing the Fountain of Trevi, and lingered long there and would 
not throw my penny into its waters because I knew I could not 
help coming back to Romeanyhow. Yet another timo I was driving 
through a certain piazza where the peasants stand night long 
waiting to be hired by the proprietors who como to find them 
there, and suddenly the piety of the Middle Ages stood before me 
in the figure of the Brotherhood of the Misericordia, draped to 
foot and hooded in their gray, unbleached linen.” 
Does any one think that such impressions would have been 
as strong, as magical, in any other city as in Rome? 
Mr. Howells would be the first to say “No.” We record 
gladly, but without surprise, that he went away “Rome- 
sick,” and we wish him in the near future another holiday 
in Rome. 

Some charming pages on Leghorn, Pisa, Genoa, Monte 
Carlo, must not be left unread because of the superior 
claims of Rome. A most interesting sketch is that of the 
British cemetery at Leghorn, where many distinguished 
names of our countrymen and countrywomen, as well as of 
Americans, are to be seen. Among the former is the name 

of Tobias Smollett. Mr. Howells pleads with England 
and America to remedy the state of neglect in which he 
found the cemetery. 





ORNITHOLOGY IN SPAIN.* 


WE do not hesitate to describe Colonel Willoughby Verner's 
book as the most delightful contribution to ornithological 
literature that has appeared for some time. Now that Lord 
Lilford, Colonel Irby, and Mr. Howard Saunders are gone 
there is no one who knows more intimately the bird life of 
Southern Spain. Since the early “seventies” he has devoted 
his leisure to expeditions through the wilds of Andalusia in 
pursuit of his favourite study, and now he has a house and 
passes the winter in that favoured district. His brother- 
officers will remember him at Gibraltar deserting the Calpe 
Hounds during a hunt to mark down a nesting bird, and 
in tbe Soudan returning from a reconnaissance with a 
clutch of eggs in his helmet. “Thank heaven, I'm not 
reduced to bird’s-nesting,” exclaimed a contemptuous young 
brother-officer whose idea of sport was watching yachts 
from the yacht club window. The interesting adventures 
which Colonel Verner describes may be recommended to all 
who are likely to enjoy the memoirs of a most determined and 
unrepentant bird’s-nester. Spain, as all those who have left 
the railways know, is still happily an ornithologist’s paradise. 
Vast districts are unspoilt by man, as they were in England 
some two or three centuries back. Marshes are undrained 
and mountains uncrossed by roads. Cranes, flamingoes, 
bustards, and barriers nest on the lowlands. The rocks and 
cliffs are still tenanted by a profusion of raptorial birds and 
ravens. It is sad news to learn from Colonel Verner that 
game preservation, so detestable to naturalists, is beginning 
in some parts of Spain. But the highways are mostly un- 
fenced and unrepaired, rivers are still crossed by fords, and 
the only scavengers are vultures and kites. There are some 
excellent descriptions of wild nature and scenery in Colonel 
Verner’s account of the day in the laguna, the ride across 
the vega, the expedition to the cork-woods, and the excursion 
along the cliffs to Trafalgar. The bird life described may 
well excite an ornithologist to frenzy; and though some will 








* My Life among the Wild Birds in Spain. By Colonel Willoughby Veruer. 


think that Colonel Verner robbed nests too freel 
charge him with shooting birds without good ae Fi 
species of eagle breed in Southern Spain with com “e _ 
safety: the golden, the booted, the snake, the white-cberiae > 
and Bonelli’s eagle. The last is often seen, though aan 
not recognised, by the traveller who lands at Gibralt : 
Among vultures, whose nests Colonel Verner has speci “a 
delighted to harry suspended by a rope over some iki : 
precipice, there are four species: the black, the ad 
the Egyptian, and the bearded vulture. Bach ae 
matter for an account of terrible climbing adventures I 
there are any who may be tempted to emulate our author the 
will find the first part of his book devoted to hints en olin 
and tree climbing. Besides birds, Colonel Verner has mads 
many friends in Spain, if, indeed, the birds would apply to 
him the term “friend.” He bas explored remote places with 
« packhorse and his climbing apparatus. He knows the 
peasants and the muleteers. He is greeted by the guardia 
eivil and the contrabandistas. The work is well illustrated 
Some of the uncoloured plates of birds will be recognised by 
those who know Lord Lilford’s book. There are besides many 
interesting photographs taken in perilous places, and somo 
sketches which have the merit of fidelity to the facts. There 
is one serious drawback to the pleasure which can be got 
from the book. It is so heavy that we say deliberately that 
it is an oppression on the reader to publish a volume of this 
weight. 
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A HISTORY OF GERMANY.* 


Mr. ATKINSON has exercised a wise discretion in his choicg 
of treatment. The history of eighteenth-century Germany 
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is so very wide a subject, and the word “Germany” itself 
includes so large and varied an area, that no good book could 
have been written (even within the liberal space of seven 
hundred closely printed pages) if the author had attempted 
to deal with Constitutional topics, social and economic 
progress, and literary history, in addition to the general 
political history of the period. Mr. Atkinson has written a 
good book. He has selected the military side of his subject, 
with which he is specially fitted to deal, and he has given us 
a full and competent history of military operations, with just 
the necessary amount of political and diplomatic history to 
render his story clear and to give it unity. It is possible to 
cavil at a “ History of Germany” in which almost the only 
mention of Schiller is the remark that he raised no protest 
against the advance of the French frontier to the Rhine in 
1792, but the objection is only to the title, which might have 
been modified with advantage. The book is chiefly concerned 
with the campaigns of Frederick the Great and with the wars 
of the Revolutionary and Napoleonic era, and this surely is a 
large enough topic. As a military historian, Mr. Atkinson 
cannot fail to admire the “calm self-command, the clear- 
sightedness, the acute judgment, the initiative, energy, and 
resource” of Frederick, but he is under no delusion as to the 
cold-blooded and immoral policy which he represented. In 
this, as in other points, Mr. Atkinson shows a wisdom and 
sanity which may not make his book specially attractive, but 
which increase its value to the student. The same spirit of 
moderation is visible in his discussion of the part played 
by the Prussians at Waterloo. Mr. Atkinson resists any 
temptation to earn a cheap reputation for breadth of know- 
ledge and impartiality of attitude by belittling the services of 
Wellington and the British army. He speaks of the im- 
“in Germany and elsewhere” that the arrival of 
Bliicher saved the British army from destruction. “In a 
sense,” he says, “this statement is true, but it is so partial 
and one-sided a version of the truth as to be relatively false,” 
and he proceeds to argue that Wellington would not have 
given battle but for the assurance of Prussian support, and, 
further, that he would never have been in any danger if the 
Prussians had come when he expected them to arrive. On 
the other hand, the lateness of the Prussian arrival encouraged 
Napoleon to go on fighting “when the more prudent course 
would have been to have disengaged his army and with jrawn.” 
The battle of Waterloo is great enough to afford abundant 
credit to both nations, and, as Mr. Atkinson points out, to the 
vanquished as well as to the victors. 


pression 
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MR. LECKY’S ESSAYS.* 


Or the fourteen essays contained in this volume, the most 
interesting is, perhaps, “ Formative Influences, which was 

iginally published in the Forum. It is a fragment of 
ye biography, and we can but wish that it were longer, 
for it covers. little more than twelve pages. Unfortunately 
Mr, Lecky did not live long enough to bestow on it the 
revision and expansion to which some of the essays were 
subjected. Still, it tells something about the thinkers and 
teachers who helped to form one of the most penetrative 
and philosophical intellects of the age. He begins with 
Bishop Butler, who was then—Mr. Lecky is speaking of 
the late “ fifties "—much studied at Dublin. He regards 
the Analogy as the “most powerful book ever written in 
defence of the Christian creed,” but he points out that it 
puts us on a slippery slope. It may forbid a man to be a 
Deist, but it may make him an Agnostic. Of the Sermons, 
on the other band, with their apotheosis of conscience, he 
speaks with the highest praise. Then comes an appreciation 
of Whately, a great thinker, but wanting in sympathy. 
Tolerant, absolutely just, he could not put himself into the 
position of another, or enter into the intellectual conditions 
of the past. This was not a defect of Mr. Lecky’s mind. One 
of the most remarkable passages in his essay is what he says 
about Roman Catholicism. He studied it in the lands where 
it is dominant, and he came to the conclusion that it was 
nothing like the Christianity of the New Testament; that in 
its popular form it is “ as literally polytheistic and idolatrous 
as any form of paganism,” but that Christianity would not 
have endured without the transformation. Then we come to 
Buckle, as little able as Whately to project himself into the 
beliefs and ideas of other men, and absolutely denying the 
influence of individuals,—Mr. Lecky pertinently asks where 
would Islam have been had Mohammed been slain in youth by 





some stray dart. Nevertheless, Buckle “ opened out wider 
horizons in the field of history than any previous writer.” 
And his heresy as to tbe influence of individuals was | 
counteracted by the appearance of The Origin of Species, 
with its insistence on “inborn and hereditary tendencies.” 
The outcome of these “formative influences,” with, of | 


course, others not specified, was the History of the Rise | 


and Influence of the 
and here unhappily the record ends. 
“Ireland in the Light of History,” with which shoul 


Spirit of Rationalism in 


“Private Correspondence of Sir Robert Peel.” This is 
largely occupied with the subject of Catholic Emancipation 
and of Peel’s tenure of the Irish Secretaryship. 
from ignorance of the abuses of English rule and Protestant 
ascendency that Mr. Lecky came to the conclusion that “few 
political movements in the nineteenth century have been less 
deserving of the respect or support of honest men” than 
Home-rule. There is an able article on “ Old-Age Pensions,” 
the latest and most dangerous form of the heresy which 
repudiates the true nature of taxation, and holds that it is 
to be “made the means of redressing the inequalities of 
fortune, ability, or industry.” 





WOMAN IN INDIA+ 


Mrs. Diver, already favourably known to English readers 
by some excellent fiction dealing with Indian life—Captain 
Desmond, V.C., for instance—has given us here a very interest- 
ing book. Its contents reach beyond the title; not the least 
valuable part concerns women who are not English, while the 
chapters in which Anglo-Indian life is discussed must be read 
with very mixed feelings. Mrs. Diver's tone is distinctly 
apologetic. The great social pressure under which the 
Anglo-Indian woman lives, the adverse influence of climate 
and physical circumstances generally, the difficulty of dealing 
with the children,—these are some of the problems to be 
considered. What—to put one case only—could be a more 
perplexing situation than that of the Anglo-Indian mother, com- 
pelled to send her children to England, without special duties, 
and living perforce in a round of gaiety? Here these questions 











* Historical and Political Essays Py William Edward Hartpole Lecky. 
ondon: Longmans and Co. {10s. 6d. net.] 


+ The Englishwoman in India. By Maud Diver, London: W, Blackwood 


Europe, | 
We next turn to} 
d be read 
the article reprinted from the Edinburgh Review on the | 

| 


must be left alone; we will only say that Mrs. Diver appears 
to deal with them in an eminently sympathetic and sensible 
way. When we get to the subject of actual work, medical, 
for instance, or educational, difficulties of another kind 
present themselves, Chief among these difficulties is religion. 
In both regions it is prominent. Lady Dufferin founded a 
great system of hospitals, but it is one of the fundamental 
principles that no converts are to be admitted into them. 
The convert, already met with domestic hostility, finds 
himself banned by men and women professing his new faith. 
Then there is the Government scheme of education; Goyern- 
ment is bound to be impartial, and must therefore, it would 
seem, be secular, But the scheme threatens the con- 
tinuance of a voluntary work which has effected much good 
in this direction, that of the zenana mission. All missionary 
work, indeed, is threatened; and yet there is a great body of 
emphatic testimony, given by most illustrious statesmen, that 
missions are doing, and have done, the greatest benefits to 
India. On the other hand, what is to be said when we hear 
of the case of the Pandita Ramabai, whose House of 
Learning, prosperous when it was secular, was deserted 
when she insisted on Christian teaching for ber pupils? 
The book is full of puzzles. Still, it is good to have to 
think about them. 





A POPULAR PREACHER.* 

THe beading of this review means no kind of disrespect. It 
is a disparagement only when the personality of the man 
betrays some inconsistency. No one can say that of Canon 
Fleming. He was equal to his reputation. This does not 
mean that his sermons, when the fascination of presence, 
delivery, and voice had ceased, showed conspicuous merit. 
This they certainly did not. They cannot be compared, from 
this point of view, with the discourses of Liddon, or with the 
marvellous succession of utterances, so pointed and so original, 
which issued for a whole generation from the pulpit of Charles 
Spurgeon. But James Fleming was no “ direction-post.” 
He went on the way on which he urged others to proceed. It 
is, perhaps, but a commonplace test, yet it is significant 
that year after year St. Michael's, Chester Square, of which 
Canon Fleming was incumbent from 1874 up to his death, 
showed the largest collection made on Hospital Sunday. No 
mere rhetorician could have achieved such a result. 

Of James Fleming’s University career we are told very 
little. He did not graduate in honours,—perhaps the 
Mathematical Tripos, which was still obligatory, stood in his 


| way. But he was appointed to a Travelling Fellowship, and 


It was not | 








21 Sona (5s, net. j 


this must have meant something. At twenty-six he bad a 
church of bis own (All Saints’, Bath), and made his mark as a 
preacher, Eight years in a Camberwell parish followed; and 
then came the charge which filled up nearly two-thirds of his 
active life. In 1877 he was appointed by the Crown to a 
canonry in York. The Dean and Chapter took a different 
view of the situation, and protested against the appointment. 
It is useless to discuss the matter, which is mentioned only 
because Fleming came out of it very well. He was at one 
time minded to resign the preferment for the sake of peace ; 
but this might have seemed an abandonment of principles. In 
the end there was a general agreement that he was in his 
right place. We cannot attempt to summarise the biography. 
Perhaps we may say that Mr. Finlayson is a little too florid in 
his praises. We certainly could have done without the 
quotations from verse. But he is successful in showing us a 
picture of a useful and happy life. 


NOVELS. 
THE WHITE SISTER.+ 
Many readers will share the regret awakened by the appear- 
ance of Mr. Crawford's latest novel. The late Mr, Bagehot in 
his essay on “Shakespeare the Man” commented on the fact 


| that knowledge was so seldom combined with the literary 


faculty. “The reason why so few good books are written 
is that so few people that can write know anything.” 
Mr. Crawford did not come under this condemnation, for 








* Life of Canon Fleming. By the Rev. Arthur R. M. Finlayson. London: 
J. Nisbet and Co. [@s. net. ] 

+ The White Sister. By F. Marion Crawford, 
{6,) 


London ; Macmillan aad Co. 
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he was a happy instance of a writer who by birth, 
education, opportunity, travel, and residence was singularly 
well equipped for the chief labour of his life. He 
inherited his interest in art from his father; he went to 
school in America, and to Trinity College, Cambridge. He 
studied Sanskrit and other Oriental languages, and for a 
while edited a newspaper at Allahabad; he held professional 
master’s certificates as a navigator from the American 
Shipmasters and the United States Marine Board. He 
had travelled widely in the Levant, knew Constantinople 
thoroughly, and was well read in the history and archaeology 
of Italy, where he made his home for the latter half of his 
life. Journalist, sailor, traveller, athlete, man of his hands, 
he never ran any risk of being a bookish author; at the 
same time, he was an excellent and workmanlike writer 
commanding a vigorous and unaffected style. He was also 
extremely industrious,—one of those happy men who enjoyed 
the labour of composition, and was happier still in being able 
to communicate his enjoyment to his readers. For Mr. Craw- 
ford, though not a great genius, was a delightful and genial 
story-teller on whom one could always depend for an agreeable 
entertainment. In his earlier novels Mr. Crawford occasionally 
aimed at making a more powerful or disquieting onset on our 
emotions, but of late years he seldom ran seriously counter to 
the dictates of poetic justice. The elements of squalor and 
brutality, so dear to some of his contemporaries, were 
sedulously eliminated from his romances, the types delineated 
—at least the heroes and heroines—were in their essentials 
cosmopolitan, and the general character of the whole was 
that of a refined and pleasing melodrama redeemed from 
commonplaceness by the shrewdness of the author's 
observations, and the wealth and avcuracy of his local colour. 
The secret of his great and well-deserved popularity lay 
largely in this mixture of restraint and picturesqueness. 
Besides, the inexhaustible interest of Italy will always 
ensure a sympathetic hearing for an English or English- 
speaking writer who handles an Italian theme with tact and 
charm, and Mr. Crawford was never more happily inspired 
than in the group of Roman novels which begins with 
Saracinesca and ends in the volume before us. 

The Italian nobles whom we encounter in Mr. Crawford's 
pages may be somewhat idealised versions of their living 
counterparts, but he seldom fails to remind us that the veneer 
of culture is but skin-deep. In Pietro Ghisleri (said to have 
been his own favourite) there is a most engrossing study 
of the survival or re-emergence of the old poisoning habit, 
which according to some writers has never died out in 
polite Italian society; and while Angela, the heroine of 
The White Sister, lives up to her name, the Princess 
Chiaromonte is quite infra-human in her vindictive cruelty 
towards her angelic niece. Indeed, for a while the stars in 
their courses fight against the hapless Angela. She has just 
become engaged to a brilliant young Engineer officer when 
her father, Prince Chiaromonte, is run over and killed by a 
motor-car. It then transpires that the late Prince, a fanatic 
clerical, had allowed his detestation of the new régime to run 
to such fantastic lengths that he had deliberately dispensed 
with the civil sanction of his marriage, and had never 
specifically provided for his daughter in his will. Thus 
all in a moment Angela finds herself a nameless, penniless 
foundling, disowned by her family. Her lover is faithful, but, 
accepting the offer of a command on a hazardous expedition 
into the heart of Central Africa, he is shortly afterwards 
reported killed, and Angela enters a convent. This, however, 
is only the beginning of an engrossing romance, in which 
previous acquaintance with Mr. Crawford’s methods will 
reassure the gentle reader as to the ultimate fate of the 
sorely tried Angela. 





The Road of No Return. By A. C. Inchbold. (Chatto and 
Windus. 6s.)—By far the most interesting part of this book is 
the description of a Russian pilgrimage in Palestine, drawn from 
the point of view of one of the pilgrims. The plot is concerned 
entirely with Russian revolutionaries, and the heroine, Vounia 
Petrovna Martinoff, joins the pilgrimage to the Holy Land in 
order to conceal herself from the authorities, for she is under the 
impression that she has murdered an official who insulted her. 
The descriptions, first of Jerusalem and then of the journey into 
Galilee as far as Tiberias, recall the scenery and surroundings of 





LTT. 
end, which describes the immersion of the pilgrims in the Jordan 


is also most vividly portrayed. Indeed, this is a scene which 
those who have once seen it find it impossible to forget,—the 
flowing river and the luminous light of Palestine making a 
wonderful background for the lines of white-clothed Pilgrims 
dipping in the sacred stream with the expression on their faces 
of those who have found their heaven here below. The fiction in 
the book is of adequate quality, but travellers in Palestine will 
read it, not for the story, but for the sake of the Eastern sce 


ni 
which it so vividly depicts. ” 


ReapaBie Novets.—The Stairway of Honour. By Maud 
Stepney Rawson. (Mills and Boon. 6s.)—A collection of short 
stories in three parts—of olden days, of yesterday, of to-day— 
with some excellent work in them. The Old Man in the Corner, 
By the Baroness Orezy. (Greening and Co. 6s.)—Another book of 
short stories, powerfully written, but a little monotonous,—— 
Priscilla and Charybdis. By Frank Frankfort Moore. (A. Con. 
stable andCo. 6s.)—Priscilla Wadhurst is an admirable person— 
for the most part. The title is a happy thought, and the story 
equal to it.——A Piece of New Cloth. By James Adderley, 
(Hunter and Longhurst. 2s. net.) 





THE QUARTERLIES. 
“Tr there were a general election to-morrow,” says the writer of 
“The Political Scene” in the Edinburgh Review, “over a large 
extent of the scene of administration it would be difficult to find 
ground for adverse criticism.” He mentions foreign affairs, 
India, the Local Government Board, the Army, and even the 
Navy. Ireland he distinctly excepts. Of the old-age pensions he 
conditionally approves, if the money can be found without “rash 
finance.” ‘The whole tone is unexpectedly favourable; but the 
country seems to think otherwise, and we believe it to be right, 
We go further, indeed, and hold that by burdening the nation 
with a permanent extra annual expenditure of £9,000,000 the 
present Government have made the maintenance of our old Free- 
trade system of finance impossible,—not in theory, of course, but 
in practice. The nation will only stand a certain amount of 
direct taxation, and, once given large indirect taxation through 
a general tariff, its manipulation by the Protectionists is almost 
certain. A permanent increase of taxation to the extent of 
£9,000,000 a year is equivalent to an addition of about £300,000,000 
to the National Debt. Yet in spite of this the Government have 
the audacity to boast of having paid off Debt!——The articles on 
social and economic subjects are peculiarly interesting. There is 
an article on the Poor Law Report, written, if one may judge 
from references to unpublished evidence, by “one who knows.” It 
sums up the case very clearly. One statement, which plainly 
shows how necessary reform has become, is that the expenditure 
on Poor Law administration and relief has mounted up to nearly 
the sum which it reached before the great change of 1833-34. It 
was then 8s. 29d. per head of the population ; now it is only 7d. 
less. In the “ Economics of Empire” the financial relations 
between the Mother-country and the Colonies are set forth with a 
certain austerity of tone. The historical portion, the policy of 
Huskisson, “a remarkable Tory Free Trader,” of Sir Robert Peel 
and Lord Grey, we must pass over, and come down to Mr. 
Chamberlain. In 1902 he said to the representatives of the 
Colonies: “ We cannot bargain with you for it [preference]: we 
cannot pay you for it unless you go much further, and enable us 
to enter your house on terms of greater equality.” It would be 
well if he had stuck to that position. But he did not, and the 
Protectionists have taken advantage of his retrograde movement. 
With them the Colonies are a blind. They want to set up a wall 
against both the foreign and Colonial producer; only the wall 
against the foreigner is to be a trifle higher. We are inclined to 
think that on the subject of Imperial defence the writer should 
have been more reserved in his language. The movement in this 
direction has been slow to begin; but it has begun, and it would 
be well to wait and see what comes of it.——The paper on “ Labour 
Co-partnership” is sympathetic. “It has for its end not the im- 
poverishment of the rich but the enrichment of the poor.”—— 
“German Imperial Finance” is an instructive article, which is 
emphasised by the announcement which meets us as we write of 
a German loan of £40,000,000. The Empire started with a clean 
sheet in 1875, and it already owes two hundred and eight millions. 
Of course its credit is still good; but it has to pay nearly 4 per 
cent. for its loans, while Great Britain has to pay not quite 
3 per cent.——Of other subjects, we have “ Pragmatism,” “ Social 
Psychology,” and three essays on poetry, Italian, French 
(classical), and Canadian. Finally, there is “ Halley’s Comet.” 
If any one wants an inducement to live, here is one. On 
May 10th, 1910, Halley’s comet will reach its nearest point te 


@ journey in Palestine most vividly to the mind, The scene at the ' the earth (nine million miles). 
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The present issue of the Quarterly is the “ Centenary Number,” 
and gives a history of the Review for the first forty-four years of 
its existence. This history is, as might be supposed, of great 
interest, and the whole number is one of more than usual variety 
and merit. It requires something of an effort to realise that in 
1909 the Quarterly was started in order to counteract the 
pernicious influence of tho Edinburgh. Eminent politicians of 
the Tory Party were movers in the enterprise, Sir Walter Scott 
among them. He had been a contributor to the Edinburgh, but 
his poetry had been depreciated and his principles outraged. 
His feelings “as a gentleman and a Tory” were hurt. The party 
polemic was carried on with abundant energy for many years ; 
now the buff cover might often be changed for the blue between 
the two Reviews and no one know the difference. But politics 
are not prominent in the narrative, which is chiefly occupied with 
personal details and literary matters. The record of the Quarterly 
as a critical periodical is one of remarkable distinction : its list of 
contributors includes most of the great names in English letters. 
But it has made amazing mistakes. One of the strangest of these 
was to hand over to Croker, the man who had so blundered about 
Keats, the 1832 poems of Tennyson. It is true that the poet 
afterwards changed many of the passages ridiculed, but the 
critic's general incapacity is not the less manifest. We can 
give but a small space to the other articles. The writer of 
“Lord Morley and Indian Reform” expresses a general approval 
of the underlying principle of the Bill now before Parliament. 
He recognises the truth which a bureaucracy is so apt to forget,— 
that good administration is not enough, that popular aspirations 
must be reckoned with. But he has doubts about details, 
about the Provincial Councils, for instance. And his objection 
is most serious. “There does not appear much room for 
doubt that provincial legislation in the future will be more 
influenced by class interests, and be less considerate of the masses 
than it has been in the past.” A strange achievement, as the 
writer goes on to remark, for the most democratic Parliament 
that has ever sat at Westminster!——-The review of the Reports 
of the Poor Law Commission is not cheerful in tone. If the experi- 
ment is to be tried, let it be tried, the writer thinks, in London to 
begin with. We would add, let there be a large element in the 
executive of experts with an official status ——Of the other 
articles, we would make especial mention of Professor Sorley’s 
“Evolutionary Ethics "—social evolution, as differentiated from 
natural, is emphasised—and Professor Inge’s “Meaning of 
Modernism.” We may be permitted to congratulate the 
Quarterly on the occasion, coinciding as it does with two other 
centenaries,—Tennyson and Darwin. 











SOME BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 


[Under this heading we notice such Books of the week as have not been 
feserved for veview in other forms.] 





Reunion and Intercommunion. By H. Hensley Henson, D.D. 
(Hugh Rees. 6d. net.}—This utterance of Canon Henson’s is, we 
fear, but the vor clamantis in deserto. But such voices have before 
this heralded great world-changes, and what has been may be 
again. It is a fact, however, that the Anglican Church is more 
remote from any possibilities of reunion with other Christian 
bodies than it was sixty years ago. We talk much more about it, 
but there is no practicality about the talk. There is, of course, a 
great inert mass which is really indifferent to doctrinal and 
ecclesiastical questions, even as there was in England in the 
sixteenth century when the clergy accepted the Edwardian, the 
Marian, and the Elizabethan revolutions without any serious 
secessions. But the real leaders are High Churchmen, thorough 
believers in the ius divinum of episcopacy. All the talk, therefore, 
about reunion means nothing. Any proposals that are made are 
practically of this kind: “ Let us unite; but you must accept our 
terms.” Can anything be done short of this reunion? It must 
be allowed that as a matter of fact the Anglican terms of com- 
munion are much easier than those of any other religious body. 
A Congregationalist or a Wesleyan may present himself at the 
Holy Table and be received without question. There can be no 
doubt about the vigour and point of Canon Henson’s polemic. 





Quarterly Statement of the Palestine Exploration Fund: April. 
(38 Conduit Street, W. 2s. 6d.)—The Gezer excavations in the 
last season have been unsatisfactory, very little having been 
found, while the work was greatly hindered by bad weather. 
There is, however, an interesting discussion on the so-called calendar 
discovered some little time ago, Mr. J. E, Hanauer sends some 

Notes from Damascus and the Anti-Libanus” which are good 
reading. Here is a curious legend. The Emperor Justinian when 
hunting near Damascus saw a snow-white gazelle with golden 











horns. He followed it to the spot where the church of Saidnaya 
now stands. Then it changed into the shape of the Virgin, who 
commanded the Emperor to build the church to her honour, Is 
this a reminiscence of Artemis worship? Mr. J. Macalister con- 
tinues from the “Statement” of April last his account of the 
travels of the German botanist Rauwolff (1573). A table of 
meteorological observations made at Jerusalem for 1908 gives a 
maximum temperature of 82°9,a minimum of 40°, a rainfall of 
31°870 inches, a little more than half falling in January and 
December, while May-October were absolutely dry. The wind 
was N.W., W., or 8S.W. for two hundred and forty-two days. 








Journal of the Society of Comparative Legislation: April, 1909. 
(John Murray. 9s. net.)—There are many valuable and interesting 
papers in this number, the latest publication of a Society which 
sets before itself a most desirable object. The ideal of a world 
governed by one system of law is too remote to come within the 
region of the practical. But it is something to see what analogies 
and oppositions the various systems include. Nor is there any 
Power to whom such a study is more important than to us, so 
varied are the forms of jurisprudence which we have taken over. 
At home we find another form when we cross the Border; how 
many forms we find when we cross the seas it would be difficult 
One of the latest additions, we may remark, is the Roman- 
Professor Lee, who holds the Chair 
in University College, London, contributes his introductory 
lecture as one of the articles in this number. Dr. Pierce Holmes 
writes on “The Papacy and International Law,” and Lord Justice 
Kennedy on “Some Points in the Law of Blockade.” In the 
notes we seo a suggestion that we might adopt the plan suggested 
in recent German finance, that the State should receive the 
property of intestates when the next-of-kin was beyond a certain 
degree of relationship. This would not bring in much to the 
Exchequer, but it would enable the Crown to do substantial 
justice in some painful cases. An intestate sometimes leaves 
some obvious duty undone, while his property goes to persons 
who have no real interest in it. The Crown might remedy this. 


to say. 
Dutch Law in South Africa. 


High Licence. By Frederic W. Tompson. (Macmillan and 
Co. 1s. net.)—We have always maintained that the State onght 
to make as much money as it can out of the sale of the liquor- 
trade monopoly. But the price it demands for the privilege which 
it grants should not be regulated by the covert desire to injure, 
or, it may be, prohibit, the trade. Mr. Tompson in this volume 
gives criticisms on figures set forth by Messrs. Rowntree and 
Sherwell. These criticisms we do not intend to discuss, but wo 
note their publication. 


A Key to Life’s Mystery. By W.B. Norris. (Simpkin, Marshall, 
and Co. 2s. 6d. net.)—The writer of the article mentioning this 
little book in our issue of last week was not aware that a second 
and revised edition had just appeared. We now make good this 
omission, and may mention that the volume, the title of which 
has been altered from “ Puzzle” to “ Mystery,” contains a large 
number of interesting quotations dealing with many aspects of 
life’s mystery beyond that which we selected for particular notice. 
We feel sure that Mr. Norris’s book will afford pleasure and food 
for reflection to those who turn its pages. 

The Law Concerning Preparatory and Secondary Schools. By 
Alick H. H. Maclean. (Jordan and Sons. 15s. net.)—‘ There is 
no legal obligation on a parent,” writes the author in his intro- 
ductory chapter, “to educate his child apart from the Elementary 
Education Acts.” It could hardly be otherwise; but the fact 
accounts for the general difficulty of the situation. Education is 
an article for which there is not an adequate demand. The 
parent has to be bribed by endowments, Government or local 
grants, to provide for his children that which he ought to be 
anxious to provide without any stimulus beyond his own feeling 
of duty. Hence all the complications which have to be explained 
in a book of this kind. A most useful book it is likely to be, not 
to lawyers only, but to all who as trustees, governors, &c., have 
certain duties to perform in this province of affairs. 


Auction Bridge. By Captain Browning. (G. Routledge and 
Sons. 1s.)—We do not think that auction bridge is an improve- 
ment on the ordinary game. It may be assumed that the 
excellence of a game lies in the blend of chance and skill. 
Chess is all skill, and the only thing to be said against it is that 
it is, at least to some persons, fatiguing. “ Blind hookey” is all 
chance; no one could find any pleasure in it except from the 
gambling point of view. Bridge has some advantages over 
whist; there is a more equal distribution of chances, for one 
thing, and the periodical rest of the dummy is agreeable. Still, 
on the whole, chance counts for more in it than in whist; and in 
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auction bridge this preponderance is increased ; 
the equal distribution mentioned above. 


it diminishes 
But if any one wishes 


to see the principles and methods of the game expounded by an 


expert, here is a little book which will suit him. 


New Eprrions.—Buddhist ani Christian Gospels Compared from 


their Originals, 
fessor M. Anesaki. Vol. IJ. (Luzac and Co. 
& specimen :—“ Verily I say unto you, Inasmuch as ye did it 


By Albert J. Edmunds, M.A. Edited by Pro- 
9s. net.)—Here is 


not 


unto one of these least, ye did it not unto me” (Matt. xxv. 45). 


A brother in a Buddhist monastery had been left alone in 
sickness. 
neither fathers nor mothers to wait upon you. 


his 


Thereupon the Lord Buddha said :—“ Monks, ye have 
If, O monks, ye 


wait not upon one another, who is there indeed who will wait 
upon you? Whosoever, O monks, would wait upon me, let him 


wait upon the sick.” 


In the last sentence the similarity is 


striking ; but, on the whole, the appeal is made to a lower motive. 


——A Mountain Path: Forty-four Talks to Children, 
Hamilton. (R. H. Allenson. 
the life of animals and plants. 








[*,* Erxratum.—In our issue of April 24th, on p. 645, 


By John A. 
2s, 6d.)—These are parables from 


the 


price of a work by Mr. Hubert Hall is incorrectly given as 12s, 


t; it should be 6s. net.} 
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Adams (F. U.), The Bottom of the Well, er 80.00.00... cccceeseceeee (S. Pan!) 
Allen (J. W.), Place of History in Education, ¢ er 8vo .. made lee =~ net 
Ball (O, H.), Their Oxford Year, er 8vo.. : ...(Methnen) 
Becker (C. H.), Christianity and Islam, 12mo . nanan ‘ (Harper) net 





Bendall (G.), The Old Home, er Svo (Alston Rivers) 
Bennett (V. E. M.), Lectures to Practising Midwives, 8vo ...(Bailliére) net 
Bigg (C.), The Origins of Christianity, 8vo.............. (c larendon Press) net 
Binne (C. L.) and Marsden (R. E.), Principles of Educational Woodwork, 


ithe to linasiciaaenitncacctinineaiarenccnsn epnghie linings (Dent) net 
Boulger (D. C.), The History of Belgium. Part II., 8vo (Author) net 
Bridgman (R. L.), The Passing of the Tariff, er 8vo ... ...( Unwin) net 






Brooks (A, M.), Some's House, er 8vo .... (Sonnenschein) 
Brown (J. C.), Parsimony in Nutrition, cr 8vo .(Funk & Wagnalls) 
Browne (EF. A.), Greek Architecture, ee eee eee (Black) net 
Bruhl (L, B.) and Moncrieff (A. R. H.), Essex Painted and Described, 8vo 









(Black) net 
Burmester (PF. G.), Davina, cr 80 .......... sccccvcesseveces seseees (Smith & Elder) 
Cain (G.), Walks in Paris, 8V0 ...........cc0ccceeees ...(Methbuen) net 

Cavers (F.), Botany for Matriculation, er 8V0 2.0... ...ccc0cccceeeeeeeeeeees (Clive) 


Cecil (A.), Six Oxford Thinkers, 8vo (J. Murray) net 
—— (Countess E. M.), The Place of Animals in Human Thought, 
8v0 .(Unwin) net 
Ghamian (E. ) ‘and. Lansing (M. P. 7 The Story ‘of ‘the Great Lakes, cr 8vo 
(Macmillan) net 
Clough (E. M. 0.), The South African Parliamentary Manual, 12mo 
(Whittaker) net 
Crabtree (H.), Elementary Treatment of the pe of Spinning Tops and 
Gyroscopic Motion, 8vo = ...(Longmans) net 
Crawford (F. M.), The White Sister, cr 8vo ..... encnecscetees .- (Macmillan) 
Cronin (M.), The Science of Ethics, Vol. I., 8vo...... ‘(Longm: ans) net 
Curzon (Lord), Principles and Methods of University ‘Reform, 8vo 
(Clarendon Press) net 
Davis (N.). Wallace Rhodes: a Novel, cr 8¥0............ccccecccseeeeeeees (Harper) 
Deming (H. E.), The Government of American Cities, er 8vo (uinaastes net 















Downes (M.) Swayed by the Storm, cr 8vo.. ...(Drane) 
Dutt (R.), The Slave Girl of Agra, cr 8vo ...... “(WU nwin) 
Foster (W.), The English Factories in India, 16: (ec larendon: Press) net 
Fraser (J. F.), Quaint Subjects of the King, cr Svo.............000-006 (Cassell) 
Garnett (Mrs. R. 8.), The Infamous John Friend, cr 8vo.......(Duckworth) 
Goll (A.), Criminal Types in Shakespeare, cr 8vo ......... Sa net 
Green (E. E.), A Queen of Hearts, cr 8vo V. White) 





r (C. G.). The Tower of London, 8vo ............. “C “ener x’ Hall) net 
Holder (C. F.) and Jordan (D. S.), Fish Stories, 890 ...ccccccceccsesosess... Bell) 
Hopkins (A. A.), Profit and Loss in Man, cr 8vo .......... (Funk & Wagnalls) 
Hume (F. et The Disappearing Eye, cr  pivetiedhintaartiane (Digby & Long) 
James (G. De S. W.), Pink Purity, er 8vo.............. -.+- (J. Milne) 
Eleiser (G.), How to Develop Power and Personality i in 1 Speaking, cr 8vo 
(Punk & Wagnalls) net 
Learmount (J.), In God’s Orchard, cr 8V0..........ccceceecccecee scenes 4Allenson) 
Lodge (Sir O.), The Ether of Space, 12mo (Harper) net 
Malmesbury (Susan, Countess), The Life of Major-General Sir John 
SR ES EN NR ee . Murray) net 
Mann (A.), Yachting on the Pacific, er Sv0.............cccecceccesces (Dackworth) 
Marsh (F.), The Iron Game, cr 8vo ...... silent ansiteaateiitanaiammanaals (Pifield) 
Melville (H. and L.), London’s Lure, 12mo ......... ..-(Bell) net 
Meyer (Mrs. C.) and Black (C.) Makers of Our Ciothes.. (Duckworth) net 
Murray (H.), A Stepson of Fortune : Memories, Confessions, and Opinions, 
8vo - (Cage & Hall) net 
evennens (E. Mathews) net 
... (Longmans) net 


Ha 









Personae of Ezra "Pound, }2mo .... 
Political History of England, Vol : 
Pugh (E.), Peter Vandy, cr 8vo sna (C. H, White) 
Rickett (J. C.), Origine and Faith, Bro . vvuu( Hodder * Stoughton) 
Rix (F. R.), Manual of School Music in Elementary Grades (Macmillan) net 
Saint Maer (K. V.), The Earth's Bounty, cr 8vo................ (Macmillan) net 
Seabury (W. J.), Memoir of Bishop Seabury, 8vo ...(Rivingtons) 
Seager (H. R.), Economies: Briefer Course, cr 8vo (Bell) net 
Stephenson (C, H. 8.), A Study of the Law of Mortgages...(E. Wilson) net 
Stewart (J. A.), Plato's Doctrine of Ideas, 8vo ....... (Clarendon Press) net 
Stewart (R. W.), Elementary Text Book of Physics: Part IL, Sound, 
AC Griffin) net 
Stocker (R. D.), Personal Ideals, cr BVO ...........ccccccccecee (L. N. Fowler) net 
Stone (H. M.), The Witness of the Heart, and other Sermons( Longmans) net 
Sutcliffe (H.), Priscilla of the ‘Good Intent,’ cr 8vo .. —_— & Elder) 
Tearle (C.), Holborn Hill, er 8vo.. ..(Mille & Boon) 
Thomas (C.), A History of German Literature, cr 8vo .... --(Heinemann) 
Toynbee (P.), Dante in English Literature from Chaucer ‘to Cary, 2 vols. 
BVO ....... ... (Methuen) net 
Turner (G. C. \ Graphical Methods in ‘Applied Mathematics... (Macmillan) 
‘Wagner (C.), The Home of the Soul, er 8vo.. (Funk & Wagnalls) net 
Walling {C. ). The Parson of Burgate, cr 8vo... «ee Marshall Bros.) 
Wenley (R. M.), Modern Thought and the Cris n Be lief (Macmillan) net 
Whiting (L.), Paris tio Beautiful, 8v0...........0....000 (Hodder & Stoughton) 
Wilkinson (W.C.). Some New Literary Valuations (Funk & W. 
Worthington (L. N.), Polyglot Phrases, 8vo - 
wWrede (W.), The Origin of the New Testament, l2mo .......... (Harper) net 
be! to = C.), The Sherwood Foresters, Notts and Derby Regiment, 
Svo . onceeee seeces (Sonnenschein) net 
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LIBER AMD BEAUTIFUL BROCADEs 


=P 008, INEXPENSIVE | 
REPRODLCID gent St. 
opetes — 
ENT SEND F 
SPANISH POST FR cr Boon HANDSOME 
and OF PATTERNS ORia: 
yatta From 7/ll a yard UPH reas 
S FURNISHING 


FOR RICH CURTAINS & DRAPERIES 
mM 
ACCIDENTS OF ALL KINDS 


SICKNESS, EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY, 
BURGLARY AND FIDELITY GUARANTEE RISKS, 
INSURED AGAINST BY THE 


RAILWAY PASSENGERS ASSURANCE ¢09, 


Capital (fully subscribed), £1,000,000, Claims paid, 
64 CORNHILL, LONDON. ‘ A Viun Becta 


THE LARGEST STOCK 








— 


of 
GENUINE ANTIQUES 
Telegrams: — 
meguinabté, = YN LONDON crnnanys is 


We have recently acquired several fine panelled 


rooms in the style of Sir Christopher Wren 
and Grinling Gibbons. These have now been 
fitted in the new extension to our showrooms. 


GILL & REIGATE, 


73: 75: 77 79 81, 83, and 85 OXFORD STREET, 
LONDON, W. 


BERMALINE BREAD 


The True “Staff of Life” for “All 
Conditions of Men.” 





Sorts and 


THE STUDENT who requires the maximum of brain 
and nerve nutrition with ready digestibility should 


use BERMALINE BREAD 


THE GARDENER who wishes to propagate health 
and strength and hve toa green old age should use 


BERMALINE BREAD 


THE MASON may build } S sound constitution if he 
lays the foundation of his meals with BERMALINE BR. AD 


Manufactured and Sold by all Principal Bakers. 


RHEUMATISM™M 
Sufferers may now secure all the benefits 
of the world-famous Brine Baths of 
Droitwich without leaving their own homes. 
“Droitwich Brine Crystals” are the actual Brine in highly con- 
centrated form, extracted from and possessing all the virtues 


of the identical Spring which supplies the original Baths. 


DROITWICH 
BRINE CRYSTALS 


For Rheumatism, Lumbago, Sciatica, and kindred troubles these 
Crystals effect quick relief and ultimate cure. 


Ask your Chemist for ‘‘ Droitwich Brine Crystals,” or send 
direct for a 28-lb. Pont delivered free to any address in London 
or Suburbs for 2s., or to apy Country address for 2s, 3d. 


WESTON & WESTALL, Ltd. Dept, 16), 16 Eastcheap, London, E.C. 





THOMAS & SONS, 


Sporting Tailors and Breeches Makers. 


Messrs. THOMAS & SONS, besides being 
well known as Breeches Makers, Sporting 
and Military Tailors, are also Makers of all 
other kinds of High-Class Clothes for town 
or country wear, for which they employ 
a special staff of highly skilled workmen. 


32 BROOK STREET, GROSVENOR SQUARE, W. 
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HAMPTONS 


NEXT NATIONAL GALLERY 
make a speciality of 
RENOVATIONS 
ALTERATIONS 
Re-making Sedding 
Re-upholstering 


Estimates Free 
Please write for new Booklets 


ONS are not connected with any other 
aanre Furnishing House 
ONLY SHOWROOMS 
PALL MALL, LONDON. 


~ ALLIANGE 
ASSURANCE COMPANY, LIMITED. 


Heap OrFice: BARTHOLOMEW LANE, LONDON, E.C. 








ACCUMULATED FUNDS EXCEED £16,500,000. 


Chairman: 
Right Hon. LORD ROTHSCHILD, G.C.V.O. 


The operations of the Company extend to the following, among other 


branches of Insurance :— 
FIRE. LIFE & ANNUITIES, MARINE. 


Coneequentia! Loss following Fire. 
Workmen's Compensation. 
Personal Accident and Discase. 
Third Party and Drivers’ Risks. 
Plate Glass and Hail-storm. 
Burglary and Theft. 
Fidelity Guarantoe. 

The Company also grants 
Capital Redemption Policics, 

and undertakes the duties 
Trustee and Exccutor. 


TIE DIRECTORS INVITE APPLICATIONS FOR 
yoR THE PURCHASE OF REVERSIONS AND LIFE 


LOANS ON AND 
INTERESTS. 


Prospectuses and Proposal Forms may be had on application to any of the 
Company's Offices or Aventa. ROBERT LEWIS, General Manager. 





BY SPECIAL 
APPOINTMENT 
TO THE KING. 


Three Grand Prizes and Gold Medal, Franco- 
British Exhibitien. The ouly Grand Prize awarded 
to a British Firm for Watches, Clocks, and Chro 
nometers. The only Grand Prize awarded for 
Astronomical Regwators, Chronogiapus, and 
Ships’ Compasses. 

NEW CATALOGUE free on application. 
E. ENT and CO. Ltd. 
Makers of the great Westminster Clock, Big Ben, 
TRADE-MALE. 61 Strand, or 4 Royal Exchange, &.C. 


PURE ITALIAN WINES. 


MONTE FIANO CASTELLO: An Italian Burgundy. 
Red or White, 20s. per dozen bottles, 





MONTE FIANO ¢ An Iileal Light Dinner Wine, 178. Gd. per dozen bottles. 
Awarded a GOLD MEDAL, London, 1904. 


“A very good dinner wine.”—Strratumone (EaRL OF). 
“An excellent Ked Wine, contains practically no sugar.”—Lancet, 
“A generous full-flavoured wine.’—Faranxcis P. H., M.D. &. 
For Samples (7s.) and Catalogues apply to the Agents, 
Mesers. MORISON POLLEXFEN and BLAIR, Ltd., 
34 LEADENHALL STREET, E.C. 








HOUSES, SCHOOLS, &c., FOR SALE & TO LET. 





JORTH FORELAND.—Pure air, bracing climate, near 

Kingsgate Golf Links. A few SITES FOR SALE. Extensive sea 

views, Couveyance freehold on nominal legal fees. Teiepuone, electric light. 

wing ticeally nood facilities education in neighbourhood.—Plans, &c., from 
W. K. SMITH, 33 St, Mary at Hill, E.C. 


RTHOG.—TO LET, FURNISHED, by the week or 
month, “‘ Bron Fegla,” a roomy, comfortable, well-appointed, plainly- 
furnished DETACHED HOUSE, in beautiful scenery, close to Barmouth 
Estuary, 1 mile from foot of Cader Idris, 5 minutes from Barmouth Junction. 
3 large reception, 7 bedrooms. Sea and mountain air. Water good and 
plentiful. Endless excursions.—'‘F. D. C.,” Eccles Vicarage, Manchester. 


Ny ANTONIO, TIVOLI, near ROME.—TO LET, fully 
\De FURNISHED, from Juve Ist, Six bedrooms, 3 sitting-rooms, large 
refectory, good studio. Excellent servants. House stands in own garden and 
olive-ground. All rooms have beautiful view of famous Waterfalls and Roman 
Campagna,—Furtber particulars of Mrs. HALLAM, Ortygia, Harrow-ou-Hill, 








OLIDAY IN SWITZERLAND.—TO LET for season 

at St. Beatenberg, 3,500 ft. high, a FURNISHED CHALET, coun- 
taining 6 bedrooms (eight beds), 2 sitting-rooms, kitchen, &c. Glorious 
Myte suow peaks, Luke of Thuu.—For particulars apply “*V. H. C.,” 
utenen, Hitchin. 


| MIST 


DENT’S WATCHES AND CLOCKS. | 


§CHOoL FOR SALE. 

A LADY wishes to DISPOSE of her BOARDING-SCHOOL, which 
she has personally conducted nearly 30 years. and failing health the 
—— yo doing so. ja | 4 a dry healthy country he 
short distance frgm ndon. ouse , extensiv unds,— 3. 
Spectator, 1 Wellington Street, Strand, London, Wi. ai sane 


APPOINTMENTS VACANT AND WANTED. 
ABERDASHERS’ ASKE’S SCHOOLS. 


The SCHOOL GOVERNORS of the Haberdashers’ Aske’s Hampstead Bo 
School INVITE APPLICATIONS for the post of HEAD-MASTER, to take 
office in September, 1900. He must be a Graduate of some University 
within the British Empire. 

The salary offered is about £700 per annum. 

No residence provided. 

will be made. 


Arrang ts for p 
Personal canvassing will disqualify. 
Applications must be sent on or before Saturday, 5th June, 1909. 
Forms of application and further particulars can be obtained from 
B. J. ELLIS, 
Aske’s Hatcham School, 
Jerningham Road, New Cross, S.E. 


NG EDWARD THE SIXTH’S SCHOOL, 
BIRMINGHAM. 


HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 














K! 


A MISTRESS will be REQUIRED in this School in September nert. 
Subjects: Advanced Chemistry and Physics and Elementary Mathematics. 
Salary according to qualifications. 

Candidates are requeste! to send in their applications, which must be 
accompanied bya printed form and a copy of their testimonials, to the HEAD- 
ESS not later than May 15th. 

Forms of application and further particulars may be obtained on applica- 
tion to the SECRETARY, King Edward's School, New Street, Birmingham. 


) iat UNIVERSITY OF SHEFFIELD. 





PROFESSORSH IP OF ECONOMICS, 


The Council will shortly proceed to the election of a Professor of Econemics 
in the University.—Applications must reach the REGISTRAR, from whom 
further particulars may be obtained, not later than the 12th May, 1909. 

i ~ Sie W. M. GIBBONS, Registrar. 
HE UNIVERSITY OF SHEFFIELD. 


APPOINTMENT OF ASSISTANT LECTURER IN HISTORY. 





The Council are about to appoint ean Assistant Lecturer in History. 

Applications must be sent in by the 29th May.—Further particulars may 
be obtained from, 

22. 1V.09. W. M. GIBBONS, Registrar. 
E OWELL’S SCHOOL, DENBIGH.—REQUIRED in 

J September next, a resident ASSISTANT-MISTRESS for HISTORY 
and ECONOMICS. Graduate of Oxford, Cambridge, or Londos, with 
experience in teaching. Salary £70 or £898, according to experience.— 
Applications, with testimonials, to be sent to the CLERK to the Drapers’ 
Company, Drapers’ Hall, London, not later than May 10th. Farther informa- 
tion may be obtained from the HEAD-MISTRESS. 


GH ERBORNE SCHOOL. 


The Rev. C. H. T. WOOD, HEAD-MASTER of Sherborne School, HAVING 
RESIGNED owing to ill-health, the Governors are prepared to receive 
Testimonials from Candidates for the office, which is now VACANT. 

All particulars can be obtained by application to Mr. 8S. BENNETT, Clerk 
to the Governors, Sherborne, Dorset, tv whom three recent testimonials, with 
25 printed copies, are to be sent on or before Saturday, the 22nd May, 1909. 

24th April, 1909. 


EAMINGTON HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS Lruirep. 


Owing to the resignation of the Head-Mistress after 23 ’ service, the 
COUNCIL INVITE APPLICATIONS for the post of HEAD-MISTRESS. 
Salary £200 per annum, with rooms and board at the School Boarding- House, 
and Capitation Fees.—Applications to be sent by June 4th to the Secretary, 42 
Warwick Street, Leamiugton, from whom further particulars may be obtained. 


—E. FIELD, Secretary. 
T= GOVERNORS of the THETFORD BOYS’ 
GRAMMAR SCHOOL INVITE APPLICATIONS for the post of 
HEAD-MASTER. Duties to commence in September next. University 
Graduate. Secondary-School experience. Salary £120 per annum, with 
maximum Capitation Fees of £3 per pupil, and a house rent free. No pension. 
Personal canvassiug will disqualfy.—Applications, with three Testimonials, 
to be sent not later than May 5th to F. V. HOUCHEN, Clerk to the 
Governors, London Road, Thetford. April 16th, 1909. 


Oy Ay 4 WANTED for September in 
MUNICIPAL HIGH SCHOOL for GIRLS, DONCASTER. Special 

















subject, Frevch. Training or experience essential, also thorough knowledge of 
Phonetics and ability to teach on Direct Method. Salar y according to qualifica 
STRESS. 


tions.—Apply, giving full particulars aud salary required, to HEAD 


i es "VARSITY BLUES, CRICKET or FOOTBALL.— 

WANTED, in a Preparatory School. well established and well knowa 
for good work and games, a YOUNG MAN of proved athletic powers. 
The class of d is immaterial, as the staff is very strong at presence. A 
Partnership could be obtained bya man with £2,000 capital —“S. E.,” Box 322, 
The Spectator, 1 Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C. 


ARLINGTON TRAINING COLLEGE—A RESI- 

DENT GOVERNESS is REQUIRED at the above College in September 
A Graduate or equivalent preferred. Principal subject: Euglish Lauguage 
and Literature. Salary according to qualifications and experience.—A form of 
application may be obtained from the PRINCIPAL, Training College, Darling- 
tou, and should be returned, if possible, before Tuesday, the Lith May. 


A LADY highly RECOMMENDS a very efficient and 
thoroughly expezienced GOVERNESS, for pupils from 13 to 17 years 
of age. Very gocd French and German, Literature and all branches of 
English, Music, and Drawing. London or Country.—Apply by letter to 
“L. A. J.,”" Highlands, Taunton, who will gladly give further particulars. 
YOUNG LADY RECEIVED for HALF FEES in 
Ladies’ Boarding School if willing to ASSIST about an hour daily with 
JUNIORS, Very healthy, dry town a short distance from London. Prep. 
for Exams, Gymnasium house, large extensive grounds, tennis, hockey.— 
Box 324, The Spectator, 1 Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C. 


f1\O PARENTS and GUARDIANS.—KYNOCH, Limited, 
have VACANCIES in their Commercial Departments for a FEW 
YOUNG GENTLEMEN of go education and manners. No premima 














required. Term of Inudentures, 4 years.—Apply by letter only to the 
SECRETARY, Kyunoch, Limited, Witton, Birmingham 
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io BELFAST CO IONERS under the Irish Universities Act, 1908, 
saned of, an en date to APPOINT to PROFESSORSHIPS in the 
su — 
0. HISTORY, 
OMICS 


7s QUEEN’S UNIVERSITY OF BELFAST. 


ANY, 
NOH LANGUAGE and ROMANCE PHILOLOGY, 
JURISPRUDENCE and ROMAN LAW, 


find to READERSHIPS or LECTURESHIPS in the following subjects :— 
ABCHAEOLOGY and ANCIENT HISTORY, 
ENGLISH LANGUAGE, 
CELTIC LANGUAGES and LITERATURE, 
MORAL PHILOSOPHY and HISTORY OF PHILOSOPHY, 
Logic and SCHOLASTIC PHLLOSOPHY, 


HYSICS, 
ORGANIC CHEMISTRY, 
BIO-CHEMISTRY, 
GEOLOGY and MINERALOGY. 
Information'as to salary and other terms of these appointments may be 
obtained from ARTHUR JAFFR, 
Secretary to the Commissioners. 
(N.B,—Canvassing of individual Commissioners will be a disqualification.) 


OUNTY OF LONDON: 


The LONDON COUNTY COUNCIL INVITES APPLICATIONS for 
the under-mentioned posts ;— 

(a) DRAWING MISTRESS (full time) at the County Secondary School, 
South Hackney, at a fixed salary of £160 a year, to begin work in Septem- 
‘ber next. Abflity to teach Needlework and the adaptation of Art to 
a is desirable, though ability to teach the former is not 


essential. 

(}) DRILL AND GAMES MISTRESS (full time) at the County 
Secovdury School, Kentish Town, at a fixed salary of £130 a year, to begiu 
work in September next. 

Applications to be made on Forms H. 40 and H. 428 respectively, to be 
obtained, together with particulars of the appointments, from the EDUCA- 
IN OFFICER, London County Council, Education Offices, Victoria 
mbaukment, W.C., to whom they must be retarne! not later thau 11 a.m. 
on 14th May, 1909, accompanied by copies of three testimonials of recent date. 
All communications on the subject must be endorsed “ H. 4,” and a stamped, 
socteeep cocelepe must be enclosed. 

» ei directly or indirectly, will be held to be a disqualification 

employment. G. L. GOMME, 

Clerk of the London County Council. 
Zducation Offices, Victoria Embankment, W.C., 
26th Apri], 1909. 


OSSALL. SCHOOL.—The MASTERSHIP of the 
’ Modern Schoe! will be VACANT next September.—Applications by 
Graduates of Oxford or Cambridge in high Mathematical Honours must be 
made before May 19th to the HEAD-MASTER, Rossall Hall, Fleetwood, from 
‘Whom all details can be obtained. 


AKEFIELD HIGH SCHOOL.—WANTED in Sep- 
a tember, SENIOR SCIENCE MISTRESS. Degree or equivalent and 
sree. Secondary School essential. Salary £150.—Apply, HEAD- 





- 











2D FORD COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 
(UNIVERSITY OF LONDON), 
YORK PLACE, BAKER STREET. W. 
*Principal—Miss M. J. TUKE, M.A. 
COURSE OF SCIENTIFIC INSTRUCTION IN HYGIENE. 
Recognised by the Sanitary Inspectors’ Examination Board. 

The Course is designed to furnish Training for Women Sanitary and 

Factory Inspectors and Teachers of Hywiene. 
Fall particulars on application to the PRINCIPAL. 


4 DINBURGH VACATION COURSES in FRENCH 

and ENGLISH, from 28th July to 28th August, within the UNIVERSITY 

of EDINBURGH. Distieguished French Professors from Paris, &., and 

of Six Practical Teachers from Paris. Literature, Phonetics, Com- 

ition, &c. Fee for 62 Lectures and Lessons, £2.—For Programmes, &c., 
apply to the Hon. Secy., Prof. KIRKPATRICK, University. 


NIVERSITY COLLEGE, BRISTOL. 


A HALL OF RESIDENCE for WOMEN STUDENTS, situated in Clifton, 
will be OPENED in SEPTEMBER uext.—For all particulars apply Miss 
M. C.STAVELEY, M.A., University College, Bristol, 


GIRLS’ SCHOOLS AND OOLLEGES. 


NGLO-FRENCH SCHOOL, ST. BERNARD'S, SUR- 
ms : BITON HILL.—Principals: Miss SUTIILI. aud Mademoiselle 
OsSEUX. The SUMMER TERM will BEGIN on TUESDAY, May Ith. 


ath LADIES’ SCHOOL, SURREY. 


iss E. DAWES, M.A., D.Lit. Lond.; Classical Scholar, Girton. 
Refxed home. Thorough education and physical care. Good grounds, 
Position high, and one of the healthiest in England. 


T HELENS, T ( 




















CLIFTON, BRISTOL. 
Principals—Miss WINGATE, M.A. (Girton College), and Miss POTTER. 


NEXT TERM BEGINS on MAY 3rd. 


OME FOR ELDER GIRLS.—A LADY (with Univer- 

sity Honours) RECEIVES a FEW GIRLS of good social position 

desiring to study Special Subjects and see London ; preparation for foreign 

travel; home comferts.—Miss ELLEN FARNELL, 13 Pembroke Gardens, 
Kensington, London, W. 


py SSae teed, HENDON, MIDDLESEX. 
Principals—Miss METCALFE and Miss WALLIS. 
BASTER HOLIDAYS, APRIL 6ra TO MAY 4rm, 1909, 


ANSDOWNE HOUSE, LYNDHURST GARDENS, 

HAMPSTEAD, N.W.—High-class Boarding School for Girls. Principal, 

CONDER, Classical Tripos, Camb., M.A., Dublin. Thorough Education 

on modern lines. Special attention given to Languages, Music, and Painting. 

Pupils for advanced Examinatious and for the Uuiversities if 
somiedh ‘ealthy situation. Tennis, hockey, kc. 


SUTDOOR LIFE.—The FRENCH GARDEN, NEW- 
; BUBRY.—GARDENING for GENTLEWOMEN, Practical and 
‘heoretical FRENCH MARAICHER SYSTEM, taught by Frenchman. 




















$e 
T MONICA’S, 


KINGSWOOD, SURREY, 
Station, Kingswood (formerly Tadworth), S.E.R, 


HOME SCHOOL FOR LIMITED Nw 
Excellent Education ex modern lines. Lanse bm gl pr GIRLs, 
or Languages, Art, Music, English, G + ~- pecialiaty 
SPECIAL DEPARTMENT FOR’ SUMIGRNDE PrOtemon, 


rincipals: 
Bocieal Tripos; Miss BERVON, 


P. 
Miss HEATH-JONES, His 


al is 


VHERWELL BALL OXFORD 
TRAINING COLLEGE FOR WOMEN SECONDARY TEACHE 

Recognised by the Board of Education, aud by th ns. 

Oxford University Delegacy for Secondary Traini 7 

Principal: Miss CATHRRINE I. DODD, Man 

(Late Lecturer in Education, Manchest University) 
Students are prepared for the Oxford and London Teachers’ Di 

Cambridge Teachers’ Certificate, the Geography Diploma, and the hi che & 

gee ey ey i 

5. Scholarships of from to open to Stu i 
entry. There isa Loan Fund. ants GH a be 


ANDECOTES SCHOOL, PARKSTONE, DORSET 
Head-Mistress—Miss A. GRAINGER GRAY. ‘ 
A School for the Daughtersof Gentlemen. There are two large 
a School-house, and Sanatorium. ‘The buildings stand in ovee Cem 
ground, en gravel soil, high, and well-draine Parkstone is exe at he 
healthiest and most beautiful places on the South Coast. Fees, 2100 
NEXT TEBM BEGINS MAY 4tb. Church Education Conperstin” 


CAREER FOR GENTLEWOMEN.—Migs HILDA 
, AINSLIE prepares Ladies for SECRETARIAL APPOINTMENTS, 
Shorthand, Typewriting, Foreign Lauguages, &c., thoroughly taught 
rapid individual method. Special Short Course. Very moderate at 
Most central position.—25 Regent Street, London, S.W. 


— . a ne Pe entrees 
| | -eeemeneme HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, Limited, 
HAGLEY ROAD, BIRMINGHAM, 
Head-Mistress—Miss G. TARLETON YOUNG, M.A, (Dublin) 
(Late of Girtow College, Cambridge; Medieval aud Modern Languages Tripod, 
BOARDING HOUSE, No. 26 Hagley Road (next door to the School), 
a ey ey arc DAW. 
Prospectuses, &c., can be obtained from the Secretary, Mr. 
A.C.A., 109 Colmere Bow, Birmingham. ~, Me. &. SEEING 


ALLASEY GRANGE SCHOOL, WALLASRY 

CHESHIRE.—Bearding-School for Girls. Beautiful healthy situs 

tion on the outskirte of Wallasey, three minutes from the sea, twent minutes 

by rail from Liverpool Head-Mistress, Miss VYNER (late Head-Mistress of 

the Wallasey High School).—For Prospectus apply to the SECRETARY at 
the School. Telephone: 381 Lisecard. 


\ROW BOROUGH, SUSSEX.—Bouarding-School for Girls 

) Beautiful position, bracing air, over 750 ft. above sea level. Thoroughly 
good educatien, Special attentiou to development of character.—Principal; 
Miss A. MELVILL GREEN, B.A., London, Camb, Teachers’ ificate 
(Registered).—Address, Whincroft, Crowborough. 


IVERPOOL HIGH SCHOOL (GIRLS’ PUBLIO 
DAY SCHOOL TRUST), 17 Belvidere Road, Prince's Park. Head. 
Mistress: Miss RHYS, M.A., Somerville College, Oxford. The large house 
adjoining the School is now open as a Boarding-House, under the persoual 
supervision of the Head-Mistress and her Sister.— Prospectus on applicat 


T. PAUL’S GIRLS’ SCHOOL, BROOK GREEN, 
\) HAMMERSMITH.—The next EXAMINATION for FOUNDATION 
SCHOLARSHIPS will be held on JULY 6th, 7th, and 8th. These Scholar. 
ships exempt the holders from the payment of Tuition Fees.—Particalary 
may be obtained on application to the HEAD-MISTRESS, at the Scheol, 


LANDFORD HOUSE, BRAINTREE, ESSEX. 


Good Modern Education offered to the Daughters of Gentlemen, ands 
happy, refined home, in particularly healthy, dry locality a short distance 
from London. House large, extepvsive grounds, Gymnasium, Hockey, 
Tennis, &c.—Principal, Miss STEEL JOHNSON. 


T. LEONARDS LADIES’ COLLEGE. — Thorough 
Edncation given to Gentlemen’s Daughters, with Special Prepara 
for Examinations when desired. Principal, Miss BISHUP.—For Terms, 
information respecting Boarding, and other particulars apply to the 
SECRETARY, 23, Havelock Road, Hastings. 


| ARLBOROUGH.—School for Daughters of Gentlemen. 

Excellent education on modern lizes. Every care taken of the papi’ 

well-being.— For ticulars, apply to the Principal, Miss ASHWIN, MA, 
St. Alban’s School, The Green, Marlborough. 


Qt. MARGARET’S, POLMONT, STIRLINGSHIRE— 
KS Boardiug School for Girls. Under the Inspection of the Oxford ‘and 
Cambridge Joint Board, Head-Mistress: Miss H, JEX-BLAKE, Thorough 
Modern Education, combined with careful individual attention. Lange 
playing-fields for hockey, cricket, tennis, &c.—Prospectus on application 
the HEAD-MISTRESS, 
KBLLFIEULUD, BIP OBS. 
Head-Mistress, Miss F. YATE-LEE, M.A. (Cert. Student Girton College; 
Senior of St. Leonards School, St. Andrews). Thorough modern education. 
Upper Forms prepared for examinatious. Splendid record of health, Large 
grounds, gravel soil. Two Scholarships awarded annually. 


INGHOLT SCHOOL, HINDHEAD. 


The SUMMER TERM will BEGIN on MONDAY, May 3ri. 
For Prospectus apply to the Priucipal, Miss MACRAE MOIR. 
Telephone: 7 Grayshott. 


LIFTON HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS,—President 

of the Council: The Right Hon. LEWIS FRY, P.C. Head- Mistress: 
Miss PHILLIPS. Secretary: Miss DINGWALL. Boarding House: 
Road, Clifton, Bristol. House Mistress: Miss ARBBUTHNOT LANE, 
TERM BEGINS on TUESDAY, 4th.—The Head-Mistress will best the 
School from 3 to 4.30 on April 30th, May Ist and 3rd. 


HE KING’S HIGH SCHOOL, WARWICK.—Heal- 
Mistress, Miss LEA, M.A. Girton College, Cambridge. Fees, 244 

year. Boarders received by A Heed. Mistrens in the School Hows. . Fay 
ui modern schoo ngs, playing-field. i niversit) 

Sen Scholmuhipe and leaving Exbibition.—Apply to HEAD-MISTRES, 


VERDALE SCHOOL for GIRLS, SETTLE, YORK- 
SHIRE.—Priucipais: Miss E. M. PICKARD, M.A., and Miss AUBB 
BACH.—Thorough education iu bracing moorland air. Highest references. __ 
myyu DOR HALL Sc HOOL, 
CHISLEHURST, KENT. (Formerly for 50 years at Forest Hi), S.B) 
Principal—Miss MARGARET WORTERS. 




































































Carpentéring, Bees, Fruit Preserving.—Principals: LILY HUGHES-JONES, 
MARY PEERS, F.RUS. See Prospectus, 


Advanced Modern Edueation for the Daughters of Geutlemon 
NEXT TLLM WILL BEGIN on WEDNESDAY, May 5th. 
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aoe DINGTON. 
7? MARYS COLLEGE, PAD 
’ Grammar School, Leeds, and Principal of 


eee assixe SOTSIE ES SES Nici, Trin 
LL. or 2 ers. i 
a the rage ond London Teachers’ Diplomas, and the Certificates 


tional Froebel Union. 
(2) ee DARBY DAY SCHOOL and Kindergarten. 
Students, £8 8s. to £6 Gs. a term. School, £6 10s. to £3 10s, a term. 
sm Kindergarten, £3 8s. to £2 2s, a term. 
Board, Residence, and Tuition in the School, £25 a term, 
Full particulars from the PRINCIPAL. 


CHESTER HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
Patron: The BISHOP OF WINCHBSTER. 
Chairman of Council: The DEAN OF WINCHESTER. 
Head-Mistress: Miss yt ng tiie te a 
194 guineas a year. ntrance Seholarships une. 
pees trom Th te SOARDING-HOUSES. Fees 40 to 80 guineas. 
Mrs. Spencer Carberry, ye _ aw =e High House. 
Powers Thompson, * rs. . Earl's Down. 
Mrs. _ = All particulars from the HUN. SEC. 


— OAMBRIDGE TRAINING COLLEGE FOR 
WOMEN TEACHERS, 


Ww 
i : Miss M. H. WOOD, M.A. (London), Litt.D. (Dublin); Girton 
nei abridge ; Classical Tripos ; late Vice-Principal of S. Mury’s College, 














ington. &. 4 ni 
residen roviding a year’s professional training for secondary 
on ee nae » deh eer bol for the Cambridge Teachers’ Cer- 
= m (Theory and Practice), and for the Teachers’ Diploma of the London 
Ample opportunity is given for practice in teaching Science, 
} mann 9 Mathewatics, and other subjects in various Schools in Cambridge. 
Studeuts are admitted in January and in September. —Full particulars as to 
naiicatsons for admission, Scholarships, and Bursaries may be obtained ou 
‘pplication to Mise M. H. WOOD, Cambridge Traiuing College. 


OUTHPORT PHYSICAL TRAINING OCOLLEGE. 
President — Lord CHARLES BERWSFORD, B.N. Principals — A. 
ALEXANDER, F.R.G.S, (late Director Liv 1 Gymnasium), Mrs, 
ALEXANDER, with Lecturers and Assistants, Objecte—To train Educated 
Wowen as Scientific Teachers of Physical iducation. All branches and systems 
taught, ineluding Outdoor Games. Swimming, Fencing, and Medical Gymnastics, 
Physi , Hygieve, Auatomy, and Sick Nursing. Gold and Silver Medals, 
- m28, mied to ful students, Schools and Colleges 
ied with qualified teachers, 
RT STUDEN'S. -Ladies who do not desire to adopt Physical Train- 
ing as a profession are received as Health Students for a s pecial course of 
instruction in Hygiene, Sick Nursing. Deportment. Riding, Fencing, Swim- 
ping, Beneficial Exercises and Outdoor Games. Finishing Lessons can also 
be arranged for iv all branches of education. References permitted to Lord 
Kinnaird, Dean of Norwich, Rt. Hon. H. J. Gladstone, M.P., Hon, aud Bev. 
B. Lyttelton, D.D.—Further Particulars from the SECRETARY, 
LING'S SWEDISH SYSTEM, 
E BEDFORD PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 
87 Lansdowne Road, Bedford. Principal, Miss STANSFELD, Students 
are trained in this College to beeome Teachers of Gymnastics in Colleges and 
Bebvols, The course of training extends over 2 years, and includes Educational 
and Medical Gymnastics on the Swedish System, Massage, Anatomy, Physi- | 
ology aud Hygiene, Dancing, Fencing, Hockey, Lacrosse, Cricket, Tennis, &c. 


ERSEY LADIES’ COLLEGE, ST. HELIER’S, JERSEY. 
Splendid Buildings. Gymuasiwn, separate Cubicles, Hockey, Teunis, 
Nathing a climate; great advantages for acquiring French ; 
Twelre lent Mistresses; ‘l'eacher for Physical Traiuing; Special Terms for 
Mimsters’ Daughters.—For Prospectus apply PRINCIPAL. 


\)ROEBEL EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE (Incorporated) 

TALGARTH ROAD, WEST KENSINGTON. Recognised by the Board 

of Education. Chairman, Sir William Mather; Treasurer, Mr. C. G. Monte- 

fore ; tary, Mr. Arthur G. Symonds.—For Prospectuses and informa- 
tovcoucerning Scholarships apply to the Principal, Miss E, LAWRENUE. 

LMSHURST, EAST FINCHLEY, N. 

Principal: Miss LEADER. Cambridge Classical Tripos. High-Class 

Sch: ol for Girls. Grounds of ll acres. Field for hockey. cricket, &c. Tennis. 

Healthy situation. Individual care and home life. Thorough edueation. 

Special: Music, Languages, Literature. High honours in Art. Advanced 

tions if tes 
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T. OLAVE’S AND ST. SAVIOUR’S GRAMMAR 
SCHOOL, TOWER BRIDGE, 8.E. 
Head-Master—W. G. RUSHBROOKE, Esgq., M.L. 
8T. SAVIOUR’S AND ST. OLAVE’S GRAMMAR SCHOOL, 
NEW KENT ROAD, 5.E. 

Head-Mistress— Miss M. G. FRODSHAM, B.A, 

ENTRANCE EXAMINATION, TUESDAY, May 4th, 1909. 
ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS for the Boys’ School may be awarded on 

the r-sult of the Examination. 

Forms of application for admission te either School may be obtained from 
the CLERK to the GOVERNORS, Tower Bridge, 8.E. 


GATHORNE WILSON, M.A., and Mrs. WILSON 

ie receive BOYS and GIRLS, ages 6 to 10} yrs., in their Junior Preparatory 

dcnvol: Westholme, Munstanton-on-Sea. Climate: dry, invigorating, and espe- 

cully bealthy for chiddren. House on cliffs facing West. Thorough grounding, 
home comforts, entire charge. No day pupils, Fees inclusive.—Prospectus. 


S TY GEORGE’S SCHOOL  (Co-education). 
ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINATIONS in JULY. 
Apply HEAD-MASTER, St. George’s School, Harpenden. 

















BOYS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 
QTEVENAGE SCHOOL, HERTS (Endowed). Healthy 
situation 


. Gravel soil. Sound general Education for Boys, in new and 


excellently equi buildings. Extensive playing-fields, Liberal diet. 
Moderate fess’ -Thastreted Prospectus on application to R. G. McKINLAY, 
B.A., Head-Master, 





LE PRIORY, ST ANDREWS, NB. 


_Mr. A. K. SELLAR, M.A.Oxon, PREPARES PUPILS for Army, Univer- 
sity, and other Examixations. 
NEXT TERM BEGINS MAY 4th. 


QUITON PREPARATORY SCHOOL, SURREY.— 
bs The flead. 





-Master, A. W. F. BUTTY, M.A. (Sherborne and New 
; lege, Oxford). RECEIVES a limited number of BOARDERS for preparation 
or the Public Schools and Osborne.—For terms and Prospectus apply to 
Mavor Park House, Sutton. 





EXAMINATION for ENTRANCE SCHOLARSUIPS and EXHIBI- 


RADFIELD COLLEGE, BERKS 

Four Scholarships value 9) guineas per annum, One Warden's 

Exhibition value 50 guineas per annum, One Simonds’ Exhibition value 

guineas per annum, and Four General Exhibitions value 30 guineas 

per annum, will be competed for in May-June next. 
The EXAMINATION will be in two parts: 

1) At Preparatory Schools of Candidates on May 25th and 96th. 

(2) Of selected Candidates at Bradfield on June 2nd, Srd, 4th. Candi- 

dates must be between 13 and 15 on Septem 
Apply to the WARDEN. 


ERCHANT TAYLORS’ SCHOOL, E.0— 

FIVE ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS for Boys under 14 on June 

llth, 1909, will be competed for on July Ist, 2ud, and 3rd, An ordinary 

ENTRANCE EXAMINATION will be hela at 1.30 on Wednesday, July 2lst.— 
For particulars apply to the SECRETARY. 


NIVERSITY OF DURHAM— 

The EXAMINATION for SCHOLARSHIPS in Classics, Mathematics, 
and Theology commences at 9 a.m. on WEDNESDAY, June 16tb.—For 
particulars apply to the SECRETARY of EXAMINATIONS, University 
Offices, Durham. 


LDENHAM SCHOOL, near ELSTREE, HERTS.— 

An EXAMINATION will be held at the School on JUNE lvth and 

lith, 1909, for NINE or TEN OPEN SCHOLARSHIPS, five or six (Junior 

Platt) of £30, and four or five (House) of £20, all tenable for three years, and 

open to Boys under 15 on May Ist. Under certain conditions the Junior Platt 

and House Scholarships are tenable together.—Further particulars may be 
had from Rev. A. H. COOKE, M.A., Head-Master. 


)) me oe COLLEGE SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINA. 

TIONS, June Ist, 2nd, and Srd. One of £87, five or more of £50, five 
or more of £30 (£21 for Day Boys) per annum, Faber Exhibition of £12 
awarded to boy who does best in Examination. Council Nominatious, value 
£12 per annum, may be awarded to boys who do well but fail to obtain a 
Scholarship.—For particulars apply to the HEAD-MASTER or SECRETARY. 


ADLEY COLLEGE.—TEN SCHOLARSHIPS and 
EXHIBITIONS, varying from £80 to £20 in value, will be offered for 
competition on July lst and 2nd, EXHIBITIONS for the ARMY CLASS will 
be awarded at the same time. 
Apply to the WARDEN, Radley College, Abingdon. 


LKLEY GRAMMAR SCHOOL, YORKSHIRE. 


Healthily situated near the Moors. Leaving Scholarships to the Univer- 
sities. TERM BEGAN WEDNESDAY, 28th April, 1909. 
Heal-Master, C. W. ATKINSON, M.A. Caatab. 


j)}MANUEL SCHOOL, WANDSWORTH COMMON.— 
Founded 1594, and liberally endowed. Reco by Education 
Authorities as a fully-equipped Secondary School. Boarders and Day Boys. 
Exceptional advautages. Open situation on Common, near Clapham Junction. 
—Illustrated Prospectus free, from Rev. HEAD-MASTER, M.A, or the 
CLERK, 53 Palace Street, S. W. 


wHERBORNE SCHOOL.—An EXAMINATION for 
ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS, open to Boys under 15 on June Ist, 

will be held in the first week of June.—Further information can be obtained 

from the Reverend the HEAD.MASTER, School House, Sherborne, Dorset. 


. BY OF LONDON SCHOOL. 
SEVEN ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS 
(Classical, Modern, and Science), of the value of £15 15s. per annum for three 
years, will be OPEN for COMPETITION in MAY next.—Full 
and Entrance Forms of A, J. AUSTIN, Secretary, at the Sch Victoria 


Iimbankment, F.C. 
PSWICH SCHOOL. 

Head-Master: A. K. WATSON, M.A.Oxon. Preparation for 
Vuiversity, Army and Navy, and professional careers, Entrance Scholar- 
ships and Leaving Exhibitions, 

Apply, HEAD-MASTER, School House, Ipswich. 


GRICULTURAL COLLEGE, TAMWORTH.—Youths 

Traiued on Farm of 1,000acres for Home or Colouies. Blacksmiths’ work, 
Carpentry, Riding, and Shooting taught. Open-air life for delicate boys. 

EIGHTON PARE SCHOOL, 

NEAR READING, 
Public School for Boys from 12 to 19. Forty-five acres of park and playing- 
fields ; swimming bath, laboratories, &c. 
For Honours List, Prospectus, particulars of Scholarships, and other 
information, apply to the Head-Master, JOHN RIDGES, M.A., at the School. 


N ARLBOROUGH COLLEGE SCHOLARSHIPS. 
Bh DATE, 


ALTERATION OF 


The EXAMINATION for 14 OPEN SCHOLARSHIPS will be held on 
JUNE 9th, 10th, and 11th instead of the dates originally advertised.—Apply 
to the BURSAR, Marlborough College, Wilts. 


TINRENT COLLEGE, DERBYSHIRE— 
EIGHT SCHOLARSHIPS (£50-£20) will be competed for on July 7th 

and 8th. Nominations (£10 p.a.) available for candidates who do creditably. 
£75 p.a.—For further particulars write to the HEAD-MASTER 


secReTaby. 
IGGLESWICK 80 HOO L=— 
will be OFFERED on 


SIX SCHOLARSHIPS pra and under r4 yo x 
ndon, or & paratory 
hool, Settle, 
























































JUNE 16th. Examination at Giggleswick, in 
Schools.—Particulars from HEAD-MASTER, Giggleswick Sc » 
Yorkshire. 

ELIXSTOWE.— PREPARATORY SCHOOL. — Mr. 
, C. D. PRIDDEN, M.A., Rosslyn House, prepares Boys for Entrance anf 
Scholarship Examinations at any of the Public Schools, or for the Royal 
Navy.—Prospectus on application, or from Mr. B. J. BEEVOR, MLA,, 
22 Craven Street, Trafalgar Square, W.C. 


OOTH AM 8 C HOO L. 
Head-Master: ARTHUR ROWNTREE, B.A. (Certificate of Distinction in 
the Theory, History, and Practice of Education, Cantab.) 


Preparation for Universities. Citizenship Course. Leisnre-Hour Work. 
For copies of Prospectus, apply to the AD-MASTER, Bootham School, 


York. 
fiNnHE LEYS SCHOOL, CAMBRIDGE. 
Enduiries to be addressed to the BURSAR. 
MOULTON AND OTHER SOHOLARSHIPS IN JULY. 
ERK HAMSTED SCHOOL, 


Prep. for University, Army, Navy, Scientific, aud Medical Life. 




















Mi HILL SCHOOL, LONDON, N.W.—The next 


IONS will be held on Jaly 8th, and two following days.—A : u 
5 » an k ys. pplcatious 
should be made ut once to the BURSAR. “4 


Junior School. quite separate houses, teaching, and life; successful prep. foe 
Senior School and for Navy.—Apply HEAD-MASTER, Sehool House, 
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LTHAM COLLEGE, EKENT 
(THE ROYAL NAVAL SCHOOL.) 

Public School Life and Education, with Special Classes for all Naval and 
Military Examinations. Special Fees for Officers in the Navy and Army. 
Recognised by the Army Council. Large Pleying-fields, Gymnasium, 
Swimming-Bath; Chemi and Physical Laboratories; Cadet Corps, kc. 
Recent Honours: Open Scholarship, Balliol College; 1st Open Scholarships, 
Hertford and Merton College; Admissions to Sandhurst, Osborne, &. 

TERM BEGAN APRIL 28ru. 
Apply Head-Master, Rev. A. E. RUBIE, D.D. 


ETTENHALL COLLEGE, 
STAFFORDSHIRE, 





Splendid situation. 


Splendid recerd in Health, Work, and Games. 





LIFTON COLLEGE —CLASSICAL, MATHE- 
MATICAL, MODERN LANGUAGE, NATURAL SCIENCE, and 
MUSIC SCHOLARSHIPS. Ten or more open to Competition, value from £25 
to £100 a year. Also a SCHOLARSHIP for ARMY CANDIDATES, The 
Examination will begin on May 18th. Candidates froma distance may, under 
certain conditions, be examined at their own Schools.—Particulars from 
HEAD-MASTER or SECRETARY, Clifton College, Bristol. 


AKHAM SCHOOL.—The School offers a liberal Educa- 
tion to a limited number of boys, and aims at giving individual 
attention and opportunity to all. The classes are small, all boys have.studies, 
and the playing-fields are ample. JUNIOR DEPARTMENT. There are 
numerous Entrance Scholarships and Exhibitions to the Universities provided 
by the endowment.-—~ Particulars from the HEAD-MASTER. 


2S ee ee 








SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINATION JULY 7th and 8th. 

Three Open Scholarships, one Clerical Scholarship, four Clerical Exhibi- 
tions, and several Warden’s Nominations will be awarded. Age limit 15 on 
September 30th, 1909.—For particulars apply to the Rev, THE WARDEN, 
Trinity College, Glenalmond, N.B. 


LBRABSDOVERY COLLSEG B, 
SOUTH WALES. 
Public School. Moderate fees. Healthy country. Scholarship Examina- 
tion at Private Schools in March. 
Warden, Rev. W. W. POOLE HUGHES, M.A. 


NAS TBOURN E COLL E-:G E. 
President—THE DUKE OF DEVONSUIRE. Head-Master—Rev. 

F. 8S. WILLIAMS, M.A., late Assistant-Master at Rugby School. Special 
Army & Engineering Classes. Physical Drill compulsory for the whole School. 
Cadet Corps. New buildings, racquets and fives courts, swimming-bath, &c. 
Exhibitions for Sons of Officers and Clergy. Next Term Beains Mayr 7T#. 


ING’S SCHOOL, CANTERBURY — 
FIFTEEN SCHOLARSHIPS (£55-2£10) on 

UNE 30 and JULY 1 and 2. Open to boys joining April 30, as to others. 
_Classes for ARMY, NAVY, INDIAN POLICE, ENGINEERING, &e., with- 
out Extra Fee. JUNIOR SCHOOL for boys from 8 to 13. New Scieuce 
Buildings. Five Boarding-houses.—Head-Master, Rev. A. J. GALPIN, M.A. 


ING’S SCHOOL, BRUTON, SOMERSET.— 

A Public School at moderate cost. Scholarships and leaving 

Exhibitions. Separate JUNIOR SCHOOL for Boys of 8-12.—D. E. NORTON, 
M.A., Head-Master. 


YDAL MOUNT SCHOOL, COLWYN BAY. 
Head-Master: T. G. OSBORN, M.A. 
e  - ees for ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIP will be held about 
7t uly. 
For further particulars apply to HEAD-MASTER. 


M\VHE ABBEY SCHOOL, BECKENHAM — 

Founded 1864. SCHOLARSHIPS and ENTRANCE to PUBLIC 
SCHOOLS and OSBORNE. It is well known for its beautiful buildings. 
16 acres of grounds, gravel soil. Ten miles from London. Exceptional 
advantages for small boys.—Apply PRINCIPAL for Prospectus. 


LUNDELL’S SCHOOL, TIVERTON. 
13 SCHOLARSHIPS will be OFFERED for COMPETITION by Examina- 


tion on JUNE 17th and 18th. Two at least will be tenable in the Army 
lasses,—Apply to the HEAD-MASTER, or the Cierk to Governors. 























HERBORNE PREPARATORY SCHOOL. 


Boys prepared for Sherborne School, Public Schools, and Osborne.—For 
ticulars, apply to the Head-Master, LITTLETON POWYS, M.A., Acreman 
ouse, Sherborne. 


ODERN COMMERCIAL PRACTICE. 
Gentlemen (18 to 40) coached for PRIVATE and COMPANY 
SECRETARYSHIPS and superior Business Appointments.—Prospectus from 
the Secretary, CHAS. J. T. KAUFMANN & CU., Ltd., 55 Warwick Road, 
Ealing, London, W. 














FOREIGN. 


ARIS (near)—FRENCH PROTESTANT FAMILY 

RECEIVES BOARDERS desiring to learn French. Comfortable 
house, well-heated, Bathroom, Garden, Tennis, Clergymen’s references. 
Moderate terms.—MARCHAND, 4 Avenue Centrale, Le Vésinet. 


IEPPE.—Rev. CHARLES MERK, M.A. Ph.D., 

BRITISH CHAPLAIN, formerly Master at Uppingham aud Lecturer 

at Wren’s, Preparation for Army, Civil Service, University Examiuatious, 

Pupils placed with French families, if desired, Holiday pupils received,— 
Address: BRITISH CHAPLAIN, Dieppe. 

HALET CAUDE COTE, DIEPPE.—An ENGLISH 

LADY RECEIVES GIRLS of sixteen or upwards in her Chalet 


gone Dieape. Conversational Freuch mag acquired, Special facilities for 
Music (Pianoforte, Singing, Organ, Violin, and Violoncello), Sketching, Art 








Classes, German. Oppertunities for every form of vy eujoyment, 


Courses of Practical French ems (akilled chef) and of Dressmaking. 
Direct service twice daily with Euglaud.—Apply to Miss CUNNICK, Dieppe. 


WITZERLAND.—Villa Praestana, Zollikon —7teunn 
; a, Zoll awe 
HIGH-CLASS EDUCATIONAL Esta guns ZORIOR: 
ror A JumiTteD Numsxr or YOUNG LADLES = 

Thorough Tuition in Languages (North-German, Parisian. P, 
Literature, Music, Art, &e. Individual training, 
artistic, and hygienic influence. Beautiful and b: 
— = r 9 — a —_ in view of Alps. Extensi P 

. Swimming, Skating, dc, High ‘erences 
For Prospectus and all . 5 addr — (English 
THE LADY PRINCIPALS, 
Villa Praestana, Zollikon, Ziirich, Switzerland, 


j Pee ae ALPINUM IN ZU 
UPPER ENGADINE, SWITZERLAND. 5,700 ft. abov. 0 Z. 
First-class BOARDING-SCHOOL for Forty-five Boys. ‘Ave ot att 
Excellent, bracing health resort. Classical and Modera Section entry lig, 
Gymnasium, Laboratory. Preparation for the Zarich Pol eee 7 
.— Staff of Lay we ay Masters, including Eight oy re for 
‘our Diligence Services daily to and f ies os 
railway station). . ae oh See See Bovers (Dearest 
= — poms on MAY 14th, 
rench or German Prospectus and Curricul 
the Secretary, VIKING EGGELING. Sulum post-free on application ty 














SCHOLASTIC AGENCIES. 


CHOOLS and TUTORS 
Prospectuses and reliable information will be suppli : 

- - , ) plied free of barge 
to parents sendi: iculars of their vp. 
fees, he) to —- requirements (locality desired, 

essrs, TRUMAN and KNIGHTLEY 
whe tome o" wide ys . all the leading pt W establish 
ments for sand girls at home and ab: , 4 
have personally inspected. ne which they 
162 OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W. Telephone 1136 City 


RoUVU CA Pis@e &B. 
‘A Parents or Guardians desiring accurate info: 
. ‘Dp ‘ Sq i t 
CHOICE of SCHOOLS for Boys or Girls or TUTOUS in Bagiand o¢ ost 
are invited to call upon or send fully detailed particulars to 
Messrs, GABBITAS, THBING, and CO., 


who for more than 30 years have been closely in touch ; 
educational establishments. Advice, free of cag, is geen te bong a= “e 
Nephew of the late Head-Master of Uppingham, . % 
36 Sackville Street, London, W, 
_ — - ri. 
| Sleaeatnchaa in ENGLAND or ABROAD fo 
= 3 : POFe coe Crate. 
essrs. J. and J. PATON, having an intimate 
the BEST SCHOOLS and TUTORS iu this commy ane 
Continent, will be pleased to aid parents in their selection br 
sending (free of charge) prospectuses and full rticulars of 
Senate cat MiP eeeeees ennnmeate, When writing 
please state the age of pupil, the district f " i 
idea of the fees to be nad goceeel, end Gea 
PATON’S LIST OF SCHOOLS AND TUTORS, 1908. 1,238 Pp. 
red cloth, Is. 6d. ; post-free, 2s. 700 Schools, 900 Illustration, --” 
+ au > "ON, Edueational Ageuts, 143 Ca 
London, E.C, Telephone: 5053 AR mast 


REPARATORY SCHOOLS. 

PARENTS ABOUT TO CHOOSE schools which prepare for the 
PUBLIC SCHOOLS and ROYAL NAVY should send details of their 
requirements to Messrs. J. and J. Paton, who (WITHOUT CHARGE) will 
forward Prospectuses and full information of RELIABLE establishments at 
REASONABLE FEES. Please mention the age of pupil, district preferred, 
Public School at which boy is to be entered, and if he is to try fors 
Scholarshin.—Address, Mr. J. H. PATON, 143 Camnon Street, London, B.C. 


A Xecuotas as to CHOICE of SCHOOLS—Th 














SCHOLASTIC ASSOCIATION (a body of Oxford and Cam 
nuiuates) gives advice and assistance without charge to Parents aud Guardians 
in the selection of Schools (for Boys or Girls) aud Tutors for all Examinations 
at Home or Abroad.—A Statement of Bequirements sheuld be sent to the 
Mavager, 2. J. BEEVOR,M.A.,22Craven Street, Northumberland Avenue, W.C, 


YO INVALIDS.—A LIST of MEDICAL MEN 

RECEIVING RESIDENT-PATIENTS in London, the Country, or at 

the Seaside sent free of charge with full particulars.—MEDICAL, &e, 

ASSOCIATION, Ltd., 22 Craven Street, Trafaigar Square, W.C. Telegraphe 
Address, “ Triform, Londou.” Telephone No. 1354 (Gerrard). 








HOTELS, HYDROS, &c. 


T BOURNEMOUTH HYDRO Visitors enjoy every 
Hotel comfort, with Hydro advantages. Every kind of Bath, Massage 
and Electricity. Resideut physician (M.D.) 


NOUTH DEVON.—LANGLEY HOUSE, DAWLISH-— 

For LADIES requiring a change to a mild, yet bracing, Sea and Moor 

land climiate. Special advantages for Girls visiting alone. Three and three 

quarter hours’ journey from Paddington. From 35s. weekly. Consumptives 
not admitted.—Prospectus from Miss JONES. 








ANGO DI BATTAGLIA (Volcanic Mud) at the 

ROYAL HOTEL and BATHS, MATLOCK BATH. Also Baths, 

Douches, Packs, Inhalations, Massage, Electricity. Bathrooms accessible by 
Lift from Bedroom floors. Resident nurses and attendants. 


WITZERLAND.—MANOR FARM, INTERLAKEN. 


English Pension. Now Open. Ideal Spring Resort. Sunny side of Lake 
Thun. Alpine flora. Delightful excursions by train, boat, driving or walking. 
Excellent cuisine. Terms from 6 francs.—Apply PROPRIETRESS. 











MISCELLANEOUS. 


PILEPSY.—TO MEDICAL ADVISERS.—A fer 
Vacancies in a Modern House at Maghull, Lancashire, specially 
erected and e Bopet for the treatment of Gentlemen suffering from Epilepsy. 
Experienced Mt ical and Nursing treatment. Desuing and Gardening. 
Billiards, Lawn Tennis, Cricket, Bowls, &.—Apply W. GRISEWOOD, 
2 Exchange Street East, Liverpool. 





ARIS.—Mile. EXPULSON and Miss METHERELL 
RECEIVE a few GIRLS to study Languages, Music, and Art with 
rst-class Professors. Practical Cookery and Dressmaking. Only Freuch 
spoken. Beautiful house with a nam soos in Auteuil, the healthiest part 
of Paris, near the Bois, Concerts and Galleries attended.—Apply, 46 Rue du 
Docteur Blauche, Paris. 


ORKERS AND WORK.—CENTRAL BUREAU 

FOR THE EMPLOYMENT OF WOMEN, 9 Soathennt= Street, 

Holborn, W.C. Established 10 years. Tel.: 4853 Central. Well-Educsted, 

Trained, and Experienced Workers supplied. Advice on TBALN Gs 

Speciality. MATION gladly given on every branch of employment— 
Apply SECRETARY. 








HYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, LES PEUPLIERS, 
VLLVORDE, near Brussels, prepares studeuts for teyching Swedish 
gymnastics and games. Instruction also given in remedial movements, 
massage, anatomy, physiology, hygiene, analysis of Swedish movements, 
dancing. Work is conducted in French.—Apply for particulars. 





UBLIC-HOUSE REFORM.—The People’s Refreshment 
House Association, Ltd., founded by the Bishop of Chester, — 
68 Licensed Inns. Ask for List and Report, APPLY for £1 SHAB 
Five per cent. paid since 1899. 
P.B.H.A., Broadway Chambers, Westminster. 
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T H ated and Debating Circles, Afternoons and Evenings, 
No entrance fec to mem — ad oi. ih ary van Brakel 

» Valle ’ 

‘ wane ™ 36 Albemarle Sreet, W. 


0 YOUR FEET ACHE? If so, use Marshall’s Foot 
«“PEDESTRINE.” For all Relaxed, Swollen, Tender Conditions 
Tome ly magical. It cools, comforts, and enables the foot to resist 
its action is simp trial will convince. 1s. 3d. and 2s. 6d. per bottle, post-free. 
root SHALL & CO., 70 Basiaghall Street, H.C. 
SSOCIATION FOR THE ORAL INSTRUCTION OF 
THE DEAF AND DUMB, 11 Fitzroy Square, London, w. 
now a few VACANCIES for PUPILS at the SCHOOL, and for 
vere mut the TRAINING COLLEGE. — Apply to the Director, 
6. SIBLEY HAYCOCK. 
CURREY FOWLS.—The Table Fowl for the Epicure, 
being far superior to all others in delicacy of flavour. 7s. 6d. per couple, 
hk ~' carriage paid. Careful attention given to cleanliness and packing. 
tresned solicited testimonials, and first prizes at Norfolk Fet Stock Shows. 
ye New Laid Eggs.—RUDD, Poultry Farm, Erpingham, Norfolk. 
ELSH MOUNTAIN LAMB, DRESSED CHICKENS, 
NEW-LAID EGGS, HONEY, &c., direct from farm to consumer, 
best quality only supplie?, weekly or fortnightly deliveries undertaken. 
Very iage paid Special terms to large consumers, Furtber particulars, 
si ed envelope BRANAS POULTRY YARDS, Llandrillo, Merionethshire. 
TiiMILY RECORDS, PEDIGREES, MEMOIRS, &c., 
“PRINTED under expert supervision, and searches made where MS. is 
complete. Write for Estimates and all Particulars.—GERRARDS LTD. 
(The Westminster Press), Producers of Printing of Distinction, at 4lla 
il Road, London, W. {SOLS ee eee 
TPEBWRITING WAS Ft BD. 
Literary work preferred. ‘Terms, 10d. per 1,000 words, No maunifolding. 
~Miss NICHOLSON, 13 Lloyd Square, London, W.C. 


eres POCKET MONEY.—Gold Jewellery, Watches, 














Vv Chains, Rings, Trinkets, Silver, Antiques, and Precious Stoues bought 
jor Cash. Best value sent for parcels, or offers made. (Reference Capital 
and Counties Bank.)—R. D. and J. B. FRASER, Ltd., Goldsmiths (Desk 265), 


Princes Street, Ipswich. Established 1833. 


LD FALSE TEETH BOUGHT.—Send to us any old 

Artificial Teeth you have for disposal. Most liberal offers by the largest 

frm in the World.—R. D. and J. B. FRASER, Ltd., Desk 146, Princes Street, 
Ipewich, Established 1833. Bankers—Capital and Counties. 

LD ARTIFICIAL TEETH BOUGHT. 

) Persons wishing to receive full value should apply to the actual 

manufacturers, Messrs. BROWNING, instead of to provincial buyers, If 

forwarded by post, value per return, or offer made.—Chief Offices, 63 OxforJl 

Street, London. Est. 100 years. 


Rihana er and LIFE INTERESTS in Landed 
) 

















or Funded Property or other Securities aud Anuuities PURCHASED or 
ANS grauted thereon by the EQUITABLE REVERSIONARY INTEREST 
SUCIETY, Limited, 10 Lancaster Place, Waterloo Bridge, Strand, 
Established 1855. Capital (Paid up) £500,000, 
———— wow wore 7? ss pee la.) aes 
YOOKROACHES cleared with BLATTIS. Supplied by 
order to his Majesty the King at Sandringham. Guaranteed by E. 
Howarth, F.Z.S., who destroyed plague of them at Shetfiell Workhouse, 1896, 
Recommended by Dr. H. Woodward, F.R.S., and Canon Kintou Jacques, R.D. 
—Tins 1/3, 2/3, 4/6.—-HOWARTH & FAIR, 471 Crookesmoore Rid., Sheffield. 
Mus AT ONCE.—When you are tired of the old- 
4 fashioned and slow process of procuring your music, try the modern 
mail order method. Any publication, British or Foreign, mostly by return. 
—MURDOCH,. MURDOCH and CO., Hatton House, Hatton Garden, London, 
E.C.; and at Birmingham, Brighton, Cambridge, Newcastle, Southsea. 


OOKS WANTED, 25s. each offered.—Borrow’s Wild 
Wales, 3 vols., 1862; Brewer's Henry VIII, 2 vols., 1884; Burke's 
Armoury and Extinct Peerage, 1883; Eliot’s Svenes Clerical Life, Ist edit., 
2 vols., 1858; Freer’s Last Decade, 2 vols., 1863; Gardiner's History of England, 
2 vols., 1863; Jackson's Old Paris, 2 vols., 1878; Jerrold’s Men of Character, 
$ vols., 1838; Lorna Doone, 3 vols., 1869 ; Meredith’s Harry Richmond, 3 vols., 
1871; Moore's Alps in 1864; Stevenson's Ecinburgh, 1879; Swinburne’s Atalanta, 
white cloth, 1865; Symonds’ Italian Literature, 2 vols., 1881; Desperate 
Remedies, 3 vols., 1871; Alice in Wonderland, 1865 or 1866; Churchill's Poems, 
$ vols,, 1844. 100.000 Books for Sale and Wanted. Please state wants, — 
BAKER'S GREAT BOOKSHOP, JOHN BRIGHT ST., BIRMINGHAM, 

















SHIPPING 
M.S. ‘DUN 


AND PLEASURE TOURS. 
OTTAR .CASTLE’ 


e £18 18s,—NORWEGIAN AND NORTH CAPE CRUISE. 
211 lls.—NORWEGIAN FJORDS CRUISES. 
Sailings:—June 26th, July 17th, July 3lsi. 
218 18s.—BALTIC CRUISE, August 14th. 





Fall particulars from the SECRETARY, 5 Eudsleigh Gardens, London, N.W. 





HOMELESS 
BOYS 


OF GOOD CHARACTER 
TRAINED TO 
become 


BRITISH SAILORS 


and 


USEFUL CITIZENS 


HOMELESS 
GIRLS 


Trained for 


DOMESTIC SERVICE | 
&c. 





‘Arethusa’ 


‘Chichester’ 
TRAINING SHIPS. 


80 Boys sent each year into the 
Royal Navy. 
PRESIDENT : 
The EARL OF JERSEY, G.C.B. 


Subscriptions and Donations 
Urgently Needed. 


Particulars of the Society sent on application 


NATIONAL REFUCES 


164 SHAFTESSURY AVENUE. 


ji. Brisrow Watten. 
| Henry G. CopeLann. 


Joint Secs. 








THE NATIONAL SERVICE LEAGUE 


(A Strictly Non-Party Organisation). 


President <- 


FIELD-MARSHAL EARL ROBERTS, V.C., K.G. 


OBJECTS OF THE LEAGUE.—To secure the peace and safoty 
of the Country and tho Empire, and improve the moral and 
physical condition of the people by bringing about the 
adoption of Universal Military Training for Home Defence. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION: 


Hon. Vice-Presidents 


Hon. Vice-Presidents 
Members . 


The Subscription of Ladies and M 


rates, except in 


BRANCHES IN 


GEORGE F. SHEE, 
72 VICTORIA STREET, WESTMINSTER, S.W. 


Offices: 


LIFE PAYMENTS. 


£ ad. 24.4. 
25 0 O| Members -lol 0 
ANNUAL PAYMENTS. 
5 0 0| Associates, with Literatur 
1 0} and Journal... a 5 0 


embers of the Territorial Force is at half- 
the case of subscriptions of Associates. 


EVERY PART OF THE UNITED KINGDOM. 


MLA. Secretary. 





A LIGHT NOURISHMENT FOR GENERAL USE. 


The “ Allenburys” 


DIET 


Will be found most excellent as a sustaining and nourishing food when a light 


and easily digested meal 
invalid and dyspeptic, it is 
light supper repast. 


is required. Whilst exceedingly helpful to the 
admirably adapted for geverai use, especially as a 


In Tins at 1/6 & 3/- of Chemists. A large sample sent for 3 penny stamps. 
ALLEN & HANBURYS Ltd., Lombard Street, LONDON. 





MEDOG. | 
VIN ORDINAIRE, 277 Pr. 


Bots. §-Bots. 
Pure BORDEAUX, an excellent 
light Diuner Wine. The quality 
of this wive will be found equal to 
Wine usnally sold at wuch Ligher 
prices, 


ST. ESTEPHE 


14/6 8/3 


world without 


‘**GLORY BE TO GOD THE FATHER ONLY ; as it was in the beginning, is now, and ever shall be 


end, Amen,”’ 


|'WHERE & WHAT IS TRUTH IN RELIGION? 


A plain answer on Rational Grounds is given by THE THEISTIC CHURCH, and will be sent 
| gratis and post-free to anyone applying to The HON, SECRETARY (Postal Mission), 
THE THEISTIC CHURCH, Swallow Street, Piccadilly, W. 


SERVICES HELD THERE ON SUNDAYS AT 11 AND 7. 





Superior DINNER WINE, old ia 
bottle, On comparison it will be 
found very superior to wiue 
usnally sold at higher prices, 
The appreciation this wine meets 
with from the coustautly increas- 
tug number of customers it pro- 
cures us in London and the 
Provinces, gives us additional cou- 
fidence m submitting it to those 
who like pure Bordeaux wine, 

3 Doten Bottles or 6 Dozen Pints Delivered Carriage 
eid to any Katlway Station, includ mg Cases 

and Loitles. 


17/6 9/9 


CAMBRIC tases 


Gents’ 


POCKET 


SAMPLES & PRICE 
LISTS POST FREE, 





All who know these Wines tell us there is no 
Ciaret sold in Great Britain to equal them in value, 


JAMES SMITH AND CO. 


WINE AND SPIRIT MERCUANTS, LIMITED, 
LIVERPOOL: 37 North John Street 
Manchester: 26 Market Street. 


R. ANDERSON & CO., 

10 Kee SING AGENTS (Established 1881), 

| G WILLIAM STREET, STRAND. w.c., 
ert Advertisements at the lowest possible 

ee Special terms to Institutions, Publishers, 

wacturers, &c., on application. 


Sheeting, fully bleached, 

Samples and 
Price Lists 
Post Free. 





TABLE 





ROBINSON & CLEAVER, LTD., 
BELFAST. 


Manufacturers to His Most Gracious Majesty the King. 
Children’s 1/3 doz. | Hemstitched. 


“ The Irish Cam brics of Messrs. 
Roninson & Cieaver have a 
world-wide fame.” —Queen. | 


HANDKERCHIEFS 


Fish Napkins, 2/11 per doz. 
IRISH Napkins, 5/11 per doz. 
eee square, 2/6; 24 by 3 
Kitchen Table Cloths, 114d. each. Real 
yards wide, 1/11 per yar'l. 


DAMASK 


Frilled Linen Pillow Cases, from 1/4} each. Fiue 
Linens aud Linen Diaper, 114d. per yard. Strong 
Huckaback Towels, 5/6 per doz. 
and 
HOUSE 


36 . Ladies’ 2/9 doz 
3/6 Gents’ 3/11 ,, 


Dinner ; 
Table Cloths, 2 
ards, 5/6. 
rish Linen 


Roller towelling. 3:1. 


per yard, Linen 
Glass Cloths, 4/9 
per doz. | 


LINEN. 


Letier Orders and Inquiries for Samples showld be 
sent to 40 P DONEGALL PLACE, BELFAST. 


THE UNION BANK OF 
AUSTRALIA, LIMITED 


Established 1837. Incorporated 1330. 
Paid-up Capital .......0s0rses <eserses++-1,500,000 
Reserve Fund ............sessessesseeee0 0004, 250,000 
Reserved Liability of Proprietors £3,000,000 





HEAD OFFICE: 71 CORNHILL, London, E.C. 
LETTERS of CREDIT and BILLS are granted 
on the Bank’s Branches throughout the Australiau 
States and New Zealand. 
TELEGRAPHIC REMITTANCES are also made. 
BILLS are purchased or sent for collection, 
DEPOSITS are received for fixed periods, on 
terms which may be ascertained on application. 





"a" O8GCetT.S 
British built for reliability. 


5 For nearest Agent write 
“K” Boot Manwacturers, Kendal, England, 
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The Subscription List will be CLOSED on or before 
Saturday, ist May, 1909. 


MEXICAN NATIONAL 
PACKING COMPANY. 


(Incorporated under the Laws of New Jersey, U.S.A.) 


Trustees for the Rastro Debentureholders, 
CAMPBELL P. OGILVIE, Chairman of the Santa Fé Land 
Company, Limited. 
VINCENT W. YORKE, Chairman Mexican Railway Company, 
SEBASTIAN CAMACHO, President of the National Bank of 


Mexico. 
Board of Directors. 
JOHN W. DuKAY, President, New York and Mexico. 
SEBASTIAN CAMACHO, First Vice-President; President of 
the National Bank of Mexico, Mexico. 
GENERAL FERNANDO GONZALEZ, Governor of the State 
of Mexico, Toluca. 
GEORGE I. HAM, President United States Banking Co., S.A. 
(Ltd.), Mexico City. 
LUIS MENDEZ, President Mexican Government Railway 
Commission, Mexico City. 
Se ALFARO, Member of Mexican Congress, Mexico 
ity. 
CARLOS DE LANDA Y ESCANDON, Mexico City. 
J. = URIARTE, Member of the Mexican Senate, Mexico 
ity. 
H. P. CHESLEY, Mexico City. 
J. RB. TURNER, Jersey City, U.S.A. 


Expert Adviser to the Board. 
JOHN CANSFIELD, General Manager of Lipton Limited, 
London, E.C. 
Bankers. 
es CURRIE and COMPANY, 67 Lombard Street, 


Brokers. 
CAPEL-CURE and TERRY, 3 Tokenhouse Buildings, 
Cc 


E.C. 
PIM, VAUGHAN and CO., 1 Draper’s Gardens, E.C. 
Glasgow—MOFFAT and MARTIN, 31 St. Vincent Place. 


Legal Advisers. 
Tonio { LINKLATER and CO., 2 Bond Court, Walbrook, E.C. 
SLAUGHTER and MAY, 18 Austin Friars, E.C. 
New York—GUGGENHEIMER, UNTERMYER and MAR- 
SHALL, 37 Wall Street. 
Mexico City—Lic. LUIS, MENDEZ. Lic. JOAQUIN D. 
CASASUS. Lic. FRANCISCO ALFARO. 


London { 


Issue of £500,000 Six per Cent. First Mortgage 
Rastro Debentures of £100 each, repayable at 
105 on or before 3ist December, 1926. 


(£1,000 per week will as stated in “(c)” in the full 
Prospectus be remitted to the Bankers of the Trustees for 
the’ exclusive service of this issue.) 


The BRITISH and MEXICAN TRUST COMPANY. LIMITED, Win- 
chester House, E.C., offer for sale the above-mentioned £500,000 Six per Cent. 
First Mortgage Rastro Debentures of the Mexican National Packing Com- 
pany at Par, gepedte as follows :— 

#210 on Application ; £15 on Allotment ; £25 on the 15th day of May, 1909; 
£25 on the 15th day of June, 1900; £25 on the 15th day of July, 1909—£100 per 
£100 Debenture; or payment in full od be made on the due date of any 
instalment under discount at the rate of Four per cent. per annum. ' 

The Packing Company on the 5th February, 1909, extered into an agreement 
with LIPTON LIMITED, London, in which amongst other things it is 
provided for 15 years as follows :— 

(1) The Packing Company is appointed Sole Agent for Lipton 
— in the Republic of Mexico, and may sell all products of Lipton 
ited. 


(2) iat Limited are to act as General Sales Agents of all products 
expor (other than Hides) of the Packing Company in all parts of the 
world except Mexico. 

(5) Lipton Limited agree to the appointment ef John Cansfield, Esq., 
General Manager of Lipton Limited, or any other Director onl 
, forthe time being, to the post of Expert Adviser to the Board 

of the Packing Company during the currency of the agreement. 
Mr, Cansfield has addressed the following letter to Mr. DeKay :— 


London, E.C., 18th April, 1909, 
Johh W. DeKay, Esq., London. ’ 
“Dear Sir,—I have carefully gone into the terms of your C ions, 


$$. 


The Spirit which informs 


the work designed and 
carried out at the Sign 
of the Four-Poster will 
commend itself to lovers 
of beauty and those who 
appreciate the right use 
of sound material in the 


construction of furniture, 


A hundred years’. of 
honourable trading and 
distinguished experience 
go to support the claim 


of 


HEAL & SON 


THE BEDROOM FURNISHERS, 


TOTTENHAM COURT ROAD, 
W. 





A LUXURY 
FOR THE HOME 


Perrier—the world’s greatest 
drinking water—is within the 
reach of the most moderate 
purse. For family use order 
the large bottle. It holds as 
much as a syphon and costs 
approximately 43d. 


Perrier aids digestion, 





PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
Limited. 


HOLBORN BARS, LONDON. 


INVESTED FUNDS ...... £70,000,000, 
JACKMAN & CO. 


(Established 1790), 
The Oldest-Established SADDLERS, 
HO®SF-CLOTHING, and HARNESS MAKERS 
in London. (Tex. 11468 Cexrrat.] 


138 LONG ACRE, LONDON, W.-C. 








together with the estimutes and expynses submitted to me ef the business of 
the Mexican National Packing Compauy. I have uo hesitation in saying that 
under good management your business is capable of extraordinary develop- 
ment and can be made one of the most profitable meat concerus in the world. 
“ Yours truly, “JOHN CANSFIELD.” 


A brokerage of § per cent. will be paid on allotments made in respect of 
applications (other thau underwriting applications) bearing brokers’ i ps. 

Prospectuses and Forms of Application may be obtained from the Bankers, 
the Brokers, and from the British aud Mexican ‘trust Compauy, Limited, 197 
Winchester House, London, E.C. 





A HOUSE WITH A 60 YEARS’ BEPUTATION FOR 


SCHOOL OUTFITS. 


Write for Lilustrated Catalogue of Clothing, Underclothing, Hosiery, Hats 

and Caps, Boots and Shoes, Trunks, Play-boxes, Umbrellas, Bags, and every 
other Requisite, 

HYAM & CO., Ltd., Oxford Street, London, W. 


Also at Birmingham, Leeds, and Wolverhampton. 
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THE FIRE EXTINGUISHER. 
“KYL-FYRE ” 


FOR EFFICIENCY & RELIABILITY 
HAS NO EQUAL. 








Rebate allowed on Fire Premiums for 


thorough installation of ‘* Kyl-Fyre,” 





__————_——— 


HOLDS AN UNBEATEN RECORD FOR 
THE MOST MARVELLOUS SUCCESSES 
ON ACTUAL FIRES. 


The best Extinguisher for installation in Hospi- 
tals, Asylums, Workhouses, &c, 


Hundreds of Testimonials received proving its 
absolute reliability. 


GUARANTEED to remain EFFECTIVE 
for 25 Years. 


ENTIRELY OF BRITISH MANUFACTURE. 
PRICE ONLY 5/- EACH. 





SOLID BRASS or NICKEL-PLATED EXTINGUISHER 
for Motor-Cars, price 10/6 each. 





RECENT TESTIMONIALS :— 
Copy. 
Telephone : No. 33. 
Telegrams : “ Dynamo, Bath.” 
Corporation Electricity Works, Bath. 
April 23rd, 1909. 
Messrs. “ Kyl-Fyre,” Ltd, 
Eastbourne. 
Dear Sirs, 


Enclozed please find an Order for six more “ Kyl-Fyre” 
Extinguishers, and also an empty tube. which kindly re-fill. The 
tube was emptied in putting out a 2,000 Volt Arc on our High 
Tension Switchboard, which I am pleased to say it did most 
effectually. 

Yours truly, 
(Signed) FRANCIS TEAGUE, 
City Electrical Engineer. 





Imperial Theatre, Walsall. 
The Manager, “ Kyl-Fyre,” Ltd. 
Feb. 10th, 1909. 

Dear Sir, 
, As manager of the above theatre I thought you would be 
interested in an account of what might have proved a serious 
disaster last Monday, but which was promptly prevented by the 
use of your “ Kyl-Fyre.” 

You will find a full report in the paper I am sending you 
herewith. 

Yours faithfully, 


(Signed) A. E. DAY. 





Shakespeare Works, New Market Road, Cambridge. 
Meurs, “ Kyl-Fyre,” Ltd., 
Eastbourne, 
€ 
Dear Sirs, January Ist, 1909. 
I beg to inform you that your “ Kyl-Fyre” no doubt saved 
me from a serious fire at my house. 
_1 threw the contents on the fire and the whole was put out 
instantly, 
Yours truly, 


(Signed) JOHN BRIGNELL. 


—— 





For full particulars— 
“KYL-FYRE,” Ltd... EASTBOURNE 


The 


Empire Typewriter 
costs £13 2s. 6d. 


—the fair price for a durable and reliable 
machine. But even if the saving of {9 in 
price (other high-grade machines cost £22 or 
over) is of small ¢onsideration to you, there 
are other and equally good reasons why you 
should select the “Empire” Typewriter in 
preference to more costly typewriters—reasons 
which have induced H.M. Government Offices, 
the Canadian Pacific Railway, Harrods’ Stores, 
and many of the largest business houses to 
regularly use the ‘‘Empire” Typewriter. 


It has fewer and simpler parts—therefore it is 
less cumbersome, and the cost of repairs is re- 
duced tothe minimum. The “Empire” Type- 
writer is a visible writing machine, is easily 
and quickly manipulated, and its neat type 
gives an attractive appearance to your corre- 
spondence and documents. 
You can prove our claims in your 
own home or office, at no expense. 


Write for particuiars of our Free 
Trial Offer to 


Empire Typewriter Co., Ltd., 


77 Queen Victoria Street, 
London, E.C. 





ing service, in the belief that many authors esteem q 
such of the facilities described as are novel will prove in instances exceptionally 
convenient and useful :— 

ACCURACY.—Every copy of every MS. carefully checked before delivery. 
DELIVERY.—All work is promptly executed ; but where time is a special 


BINDING.—AU MSS. neatly bound; and t 


the con 
CRITICISM.—A special arrangement has been made with a 


SOMETHING NEW IN TYPEWRITING®” 


I bave arranged to give authors mentioning this advertisement the follow- 
, and that 


object, delivery of short MSS. can gencrally be undertaken within five 

working hours, and MSS. of any length up to a hundred thousand words 
within five days after receipt, upon the pageant of one quarter ¢ 

ose greater than 25,000 words in 

length delivered in a patent binder especially suited for convesfient 

handling by editors and publishers’ readers without soiling or mutilating 

ts. Colours supplied—Green, Blue, Old Rose. 
rofessional 


Publishers’ and Literary Agency Reader (formerly Reader for the Authors’ 

Society) whereby, for a fee of 5s, for MSS. of stories below 10,000 words, 

or £1 1s. for novels up to 110,000 words, a criticism and suggestions for 
lacing will be returned with the MS, 


TERMS.—Por legible MSS. above 10,000 words, 1s. per thousand words; one 


carbon copy, 3d.; two carbons, 5d. For MSS, below 10,000 words, an 
additional charge of 2d. per thousand words for the first copy, and 14d. 
each for carbons. Terms for Special Work, Translations, &., om applita- 
tion. Except by arrangement, statements are rendered on receipt by me 
of MSS., and are payable at such time prior to the delivery of the work. 
If the Reader's report is desired, the fee should accompany the MS. in 


advance. 
REFERENCES.—Exceptional references supplied privately upon request. 


EDITH CASTLE (London Typing Co.) 
12 Henrietta Street (Room 33), Covent Garden, W.C. 
Telephone; 1003 Gerrard. Telegrams: “ Peculiarly,”” London. 











A Source of Pleasure and Delight. 


PLAYER’S 


Navy Mixture 


A fragrant Mixture invented by the Proprietors of Player's Navy 
Cut (itself a tobacco of world-wide reputation), it adds a new 


delight to smoking. 
SOLD iN TWO STRENGTHS: 


MILD, 1s. 8d. per }-lb. Tin; 
MEDIUM, 1s. Gd. per }-Ib. Tin; 


Sd. per oz. 
44d. per oz. 


John Player and Sons, Nottingham, will forward testing samples post-free 
to apphcants mentioning this paper. 


Tax Impentat Topacco Co. (oy Great Bartrare axp Inetanp), Limrrep, 
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Delightful 
SPRING CRUISES 


by P & Oss’s‘VECTIS’ & ‘MALWA’ 


From LONDON, 
by the ‘MALWA,’ sailing 20 May. 
LISBON, GIBRALTAR, 
TANGIER, The CANARY ISLES, 
MADEIRA, The AZORES, and 
PLYMOUTH, arriving LONDON 12June. 
Fares from 20 Guineas. 








From MARSEILLES, 
by the ‘VECTIS,’ sailing 21 May. 
For VILLEFRANCHE, GENOA, 
NAPLES, SICILY, ALGIERS, SPAIN, 
GIBRALTAR, TANGIER, and 
LISBON, arriving LONDON 12 June. 
Fares from 20 Guineas. 








For 





SUMMER CRUISES by ‘VECTIS’ & ‘MALWA’ 
to NORWAY, SPITZBERGEN, the Baltic, and RUSSIA. 


From LONDON, 


by &.S. ‘MALWA.’ 

B.-8 iy! to 29 July—Leith, The 
Sogne Fjord, Bergen, Christiania, 
Copenhagen, Stockholm, &c. 

C.—7 Aug. to 30 Aug.—Amsterdam, 
Christiania, Copenhagen, Stock- 





From LONDON & LEITH, 


by S.Y. ‘VECTIS.’ 
1 July to 27 July—Spitzbergen, The 
North Cape, &c. 
Fares from 30 Guineas. 
29 July to il Aug., or 13 Aug. to 
26 Aug.—Odda, Nes, Hellesylt, 








Merok, Olden. Loen, Laerdalsoren, 
Gudvangen, Bergen, &c 
Fares from 12 Guineas. 


holm, Cronstadt (forS. Petersburg, 
Helsingfors, and Moscow), &c. 
Fares from 20 Guineas. 





Programme on application, Programme on application. 





(The ‘MALWA' is one of the Company's new Vessels of the “M" Class.) 





Four Particulars apply: 
PENINSULAR AND ORIENTAL STEAM NAVIGATION COMPANY, 
Northumberland Avenue; or 122 Leadenhall Street, 


LONDON. 











CLERGY MUTUAL ASSURANCE 





SOGIETY, 
2 and 3 THE SANCTUARY, WESTMINSTER, S.W. 
FOUNDED 1829. 





Patrons—The ARCHBISHOP of CANTERBURY; The ARCHBISHOP of YORK. 
Persipent—The BISHOP of LONDON, Vicg-Presipest—The LORD HARRIS. 
Cuarmman—The DEAN of CANTERBURY. Dervutr-Cuainman—Sir PAGET BOWMAN, Bart. 
Srecretany—W. N. NEALE, Esq. Actuary anp Manacen—FRANK B, WYATT, Esq., F.LA. 


The Society offers the BENEFITS of MUTUAL LIFE ASSURANCE on highly favourable terms to 
THE CLERGY AND THEIR RELATIVES. 


ALL PROFITS BELONG TO THE MEMBERS. 
Accumulated Fund, £4,351,137. Annual Income, £471,097. 
Bonuses Distributed, £4,256,464. 


Notwithstanding the LUWNESS of the Premiums charged, the BONUSES 

are on aun EXCEPTIONALLY HIGH SCALE, 

NEW AND SPECIAL Application is invited for the NEW PROSPECTUS, and Leaflets explaining two 

POLICIES. ew Policies, with Valuable Options, 

1. WHOLE-LIFE CONVERTIBLE ASSURANCES. Very Low Premium—about one-half the usual 
rate—during first ten years. 

2. PENSION POLICIES, Premiums returnable with Compound Interest in case of death or surrender 
before pension age. Option to commute for Cash, 

IMPORTANT NOTICE.—No Agents employed and No Commission paid for introduction of business, 
whereby about £10,000 a year is saved to the Members. Assurances can be readily effected by 
direct communication with the Office, 2 and 3 Tae Sancruarr, Westminster, S.W. 


LONDON LIBRARY, 


ST. JAMES’S SQUARE, S.W. 


latron—HIS MAJESTY THE KING, President—The Right Hon. A. J. BALFOUR, MP. 
Vice-Presidents—FREDERIC HARRISON, Esq.; Sir FRANK T. MARZIALS, C.B.; GEORGE 
MEREDITH, Esq., O.M.; ALFRED RUSSEL WALLACE, Esq., 0.M., F.R.S. 
Trustees—EARL of ROSEBERY, K.G.; Right Hon. LORD AVEBURY, F.B.S.; HENRY YATES 
THOMPSON, Esq. 

Committee—Bernard Besanqest, Esq., LL.D., Prof. A. C. Bradley, LL.D., Horace T. Brown, Esq., 
LL.D.. F.R.S., Prof. Ingram Bywater, D.Litt., Austin Dobson, Esq., LL.D., Hon, Arthur Eliot, D.C.L, 
J. Fitzmaurice-Kelly, Esq., Litt.D., Sydney Gedge, Esq., Sir A. Geikie, K.C.B., F.RS., Sir RB. Gilfen, 
K.CB., F.BS., Edmund ‘co, Esq., LL.D., Mrs. J. R. Green, Rev. W. Hunt, Litt.D., Sir C. P. Ilbert, 
K.C.B., K.C.S.1L., Walter Leaf, Esq., Litt.D., Sidney Lee, Esq., Litt.D., W. S. Lilly, Esq., Sidney J. Low, 
Esq., Dr. oS Payne, Sir F. Pollock, Bart., LL.D., H. RB. Tedder, Esq., F.S.A., A. W. Ward, Es}., 
Litt.D., LL.D. 

The Library contains about 220,000 Volumes of Ancient and Modern Literature, in 
various Languages. Subscription, #3 53. a year, with an entrance fee of £1 1s.; Life 
Membership, according to age. Fifteen Volumes are allowed to Country and Ten to 
Town Members. Reading-room open from Ten to Half-past Six, The NEW CATA- 
LOGUE (1,526 pp. 4to, 1903), price £2 2s. ; to members, 25s, 

“One of the most sagacious and judiciously liberal men | have ever known, 
the tate Lord Derby, said there was a kind of man to whom the best service 
that could be rendered was to make him a Life Member of the seneee rl 

—W. E. H. KY. 


C. T. HAGBERG WRIGHT, LL.D., Secretary and Librarian. 


LOW _ PREMIUMS. 
LARGE BONUSES, 











: a) 

BLACKWOop: 
For MAY contains 

Oe ae, eee eS Stat 


Sir John Ardagh. 
By General the Rij 
Sir Henry Dascantere cn 


The Year Round in Northern 
By W. p igeria 
Sir John Sinclair and Art 
By A. rg Young 


A Winter Venture. By x 


The Admirable Crichton. 

By Cuan.es Wunuzr, 
An Anglo-Indian Worthy. 
Sir Hugh the Palmer. 

By Heyrr Newnorr, 


Musings without Method. 
Relics of the Saints—A Modern Pilgrimage 
—The Body-Snatcher Abroad—The Strike 
at Ruskin College—Les Disciplines dg 
ta France—The Triumph of the Second. 
Rate. 


In Memory of Swinburne. 
By ALrRep Norns, 


Naval Defence by Panic. 
By An Admiral of Fifty-one Years’ Servics, 


The “Coup @Etat” in Turkey. 

The Parliamentary Situation, 

WILLIAM BLACKWOOD ann SONS, 
EDINBURGH axp LONDON, 


THE NINETEENTH CENTURY 


AND AFTER. 
MAY. 


Srx German Orryioxs ON THE Navat Sircarny, 
By ZXnueas O'Neill. 

Tur Decraration or Loypox. By Thomas Gibson 
Bowles. 

Tus OricIn ov THE Revott mm Tuner. By Halil 


Halid Bey. 
By the Rer, 





Tue Lawpeta Ipeat or Revstoy. 
Canon Heusley Henson, D.D. 

Prarer-Book Revision AND THE ORNAMENTS 
Rusric, By D. C, Lathbury. 

WitimaM Beckrorp’s Apveyture i Dreromer: 
AN UNPUBLISHED CORRESPONDENCE, By Lewis 


Melville. 
Perit, By Captain T. G. Tulloch, 


Tue AERIAL 
(late) R. 

DECENTRALISATION OF GOVERNMENT IN Inpu. By 
Sir Arundel Arundel, K.C.S.I, (late Member of 
the Viveroy’s Council). 

Tus Env or a Lecenp. By W.S. Lilly. 

Tue Misstx@ Essent1ats 1x Economic Screyce.- 
If. By W. H. Mallock. 

IRELAND aND THE BupGet, By T. M. Kettle, MP, 

State Frepixe or Scuoot Cxiprey ry Loxpos, 
By Sir Charles A. Elliott, K.C.S.I. 

Poor Retumr ts THE Dars to Come. By Eiith 
Sellers, 

Wat Everr German Kvyows. By Austin 

arrigzon. 

Tus ‘ Uyrrtcation” oF Sours Arrica, By Sit 
Walter Peace, K.C.M.G., L5S.0, (late Agent 
General for Natal). 

London: 

Srortiswoopve & Co., Lrp., 5 New Street Square. 
THE BIBLIOPHILE for May. 
An Itlustrated Monthly Magazine for Book-lovers. 
The Library of Mr. Wynne E. Baxter 

F.G.3,, J.P., DL. ; 
By HAROLD F. B. WHEELER, F.R. Hist.S. 
Variations in Edgar Poe's Poetry 
By JOHN H. INGRAM. 
Modern Writing and_ Illuminating: 
By SAMUEL CLEGG. 
Embiems and impresas. 
By GILBERT R, REDGRAVE. 
Bookbinding. Spanish Art. Stamps. Sale Rooms 
SPECIAL SUPPLEMENTS. 
Collotype of Portrait of Velasquez. , 
Entire Facsimile of Poe's “The Bells. 
Colour Facsimile Illuminated Communica 
Service by Miss Jessie Bayes. 
Colour Facsimile of Belvoir Binding. 
Of all Booksellers, 6d. net. 


AUTHORS’ AGENCY. 
Established 1879. 
Interests of authors capably represented ; aw 
years’ practical experience. Agreements 4 
publishing arranged, SS. read and placed = 
suitable publkishers.—Terms and testimonials 
application to 
Mr. A. M. BURGHES, Literary Agent 
34 Paternoster Row, London. 
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A COMPLETE GUIDE TO 
HERALDRY 


Cc, FOX-DAVIES, of Lincoln's Inn, Barrister-at-Law, 
Armorial Families,” Autbor of “ The Art of Heraldry,” &c. 


ii of “ 
Ay Designs and Plates in Colour specially executed 
i ag the Present Work by 


GRAHAM JOHNSTON, Herald Painter to the Lyon Court. 
xk is to give in a convenient form, and at a price not 
The sim-of the re. comprehensive and accurate guide to 
Law and Practice of Heraldry. 
part of the science and each “charge” is deait 
Every plained, both as to its meaning and the ruics 
which govern ite use. 
Grabam Johnston’s very numerous illustrations, some of which are in 
Meh rs material addition to a book which can only be characterised as 
Lert ape most interesting.""—Spectator. 
valo Fox-Davies deserves much praise, not only for the eompleteness of 
Me, but also for his careful regard of evidence,—a most excellent thing 
say peraldic writer."’—Times. 
In 1 vol. containing over 600 pp. large square 8vo, cloth gilt, 
10s. 6d. net. 


By A. 








4 New Comprehensive Work. 


BRITISH AND FOREIGN 
ARMS AND ARMOUR 


By CHARLES HENRY ASHDOWN, 
secre’ f the St. Albans and Herts Archmological Society, Author of 
Bn. me “St. Albans: Historical and Picturesque,” &e. 
iMustrated with about 450 Engravings In the Text and 40 
Piates, mostly from actual Examples, Missals, Niuminated 
MSS, Brasees, Effigies, &c., and from Original Research 
in the British Museum, the Tower of London, Wallace 
tion, Rotunda at Woolwich, many Private Col- 
lections, &c. 
ASTANDARD WORK OF REFERENCE AND A VOLUME OF 
MUCH BEAUTY. 
“The work of a competent and careful antiquary, but written on popular 
lines. In consequence of the very large number of good illustrations, it is of 
t bh.” —Times. 
» The boo isa remarkably complete, accurate, and unusually able treatise. 
A profusion of exceedingly well-chosen plates and engravings illustrate 
the text."—Spectator. 
In 1 vol. square 8vo, cloth gilt, 10s. 6d. net. 





vor 








—_— 


RECENTLY ISSUED.—An Entirely New Edition of 


FAIRBAIRN’S 
BOOK OF CRESTS 


As against 223 Plates in the 1892 (Third) Edition, there 
are over 300 in the New Edition. The Text portion has 
been entirely re-set and greatly extonded. 


The only authoritative and the most complete collection of Crests and 
Mottoes in use in this Country. 

"he Work consists of: 1. Nearly 5,000 Engravings, comprising over 300 
Pates, 2 A list of many thousand Crests properly described under the 
groames of the individuals using them. 3. A Collection of Mottoes. 4 A 
Key to the Illustrations. 5. A Glossary of Heraldic Terms. 


Te above New Edition is now re-issued at 25s. net. 
(2 vols. 4to, cloth gilt as before.) 


“*Pairbairn'’s Book of Crests’ has been a familiar work of referencs for 
nearly half a century......For the arrangement of the volumes we have nothing 
Vat praise......‘ Fairbairn’ is so desirable a book of reference that its long- 
continned vogue is in no way surprising.’’—Standard. 





A Cheap Re-issue: Gleeson White's Great Book for &s, net; 
Original Price, 50s. net, 


No other Collection is so typical of British Art. 


THE MASTER PAINTERS OF 
BRITAIN 


By GLEESON WHITE, late Editor of the Studio, &e. 
164 Plates of Representative Gritish Paintings, with 
Descriptive Text, Special introductions, Biographical 

Dictionary of Artists, &c. 

1 vol., Decorated Boards, 5s. net ; and bound in Art Cloth, 

7s. 6d. net. 


THE WORLD’S STORY-TELLERS 


THE BEST OF THE WORLD'S STORIES 
IN A HANDY FORM. 

Each volume will contain one or more complete stories by one 
of the greatest story-tellers of the world, an Introductory Essay 
by Mr. ARTHUR RANSOME, and a Frontispicce Portrait by 
Miss J, GAVIN, 

Volumes already issued :— 
seurian — HOFFMANN — POE — HAWTHORNE — MERIMEE — 
= UBRIAND — STORIES BY THE 
on ESSAYISTS— 





Other volumes in preparation. 
“These little volumes of stories form in themselves a literar: 
- y treasure of 
mare jewels, and Mr, Ransome’s critical introductions double their value.” 
—Bookmen, 


Cloth, 1s. net ; also cloth gilt, gilt top, 1s. 6d. net. 





A Fine Art Book at a Popular Price. 


THE NATIONAL GALLERY 


One Hundred Plates in Colour. 
General Editor—T. LEMAN HARE. 
Joint Authors : 

PAUL G. KONODY, F. W. LIPPMANN, MAURICE W. 
BROCKWELL. 

In 2 4to vols., cloth gilt, 10s. 6d. net. 

VOL. I. JUST ISSUED. 


Criticisms and comments, often of the most usefal and inspiring kind, which 
have yreviously appeared only in very exclusive or foreign publications 
accessible to comparatively few, will be brought within the knowledge of every 
amateur. 

** There have been so many failures in the attempt to reproduce in facsimile 
pictures by the Old Masters that one looks askance at new efforts. ‘The 
success of Messrs. Jack's ‘ National Gallery’ is consequently something of 
the nature of a surprise.” —Athenzum. 


CHEAP RE-ISSUE OF 
MONOGRAMS AND CIPHERS 


Designed and Drawn by A. A. TURBAYNE. 
Includes a larger number of Monograms than any other 
book—viz., over 1,200 Designs. 

Previous price, 37s. 6d. net ; now issue at 5s. net (paper covers); 
cloth, 7s. 6d. net. 


“Impossible to over-estimate the value of the work.”—Studio, 








An Edition de Luxe at a Popular Price. 


THE WILD BEASTS OF THE 
WORLD 


By FRANK FINN, B.A. (Oxon.), 

Author of “ Birds of the Countryside,” &. 

ittustrated with 100 Reproductions in their Full Colours 

from Drawings by Louis Sargent, Cuthbert E. Swan, and 
Winifred Austin. 


In Two 4to vols., cloth, 10s. 6d. net. 


“Messrs. Jack have broken new ground in this remarkable work. These 
splendid pictures make for intimacy.” —Varents’ Review. 

**Is such a presentment of Natural History as has hitherto been only attain- 
able in editions de luxe,”—Sunday Times. 


F.Z.S., 








7 An Imperial Series. 
ROMANCE OF EMPIRE 
Edited by JOHN LANG.' 
CANADA. By Becktes Wrtson. Illustrated by 


Reproductions in Colour of Twelve Original Drawings by 
HENRY SANDHAM. 
“Mr. Beckles Willson knows his Canada well. He has made a fascinating 


book out of the adventures of Champlain, de la Tour, and Tracey. Our author 
writes with sympathy and enthusiasm."’—Spectator, 
AUSTRALIA. By Dr. W. H. Lana. Illustrated in 


Colour by G. W. LAMBERT. 
“A volume of truth that reads more like true fiction,” —Observer. 


OUTPOSTS OF EMPIRE. by Joun Lane. 
Illustrated in Colour by Jonn It. SKELTON. 


“ We find ourselves occasionally catching our breath at the relation of some 
dare-devil enterprise which went to the building up of Empire and sea-power.” 


—Saturday Review. 
NEW ZEALAND. By Reermacp Horsey. Iilus- 
trated in Colour by A. D. McCormick, R.I. 
* A fascinating panoramic story of our island colony.”—Globe, 


INDIA. By Victor Surninae. 
by A. D. McCormick, R.I. 
“No one who takes the volume up will willingly lay it down again 
unfiuished.”’—Shefield Telegraph. 
Square 8vo, cloth, with characteristic design, 6s. net per vol. 
Also in roxburghe binding, 7s. 6d. net per vol. 


BEAUTIFUL FLOWERS 
AND HOW TO GROW THEM 
By HORACE J. WRIGHT & WALTER P. WRIGHT 


The Famous Horticulturists. 


iMustrated with 100 Pilates in Full Coiours from Paintings 

by BEATRICE PARSONS, ELEANOR FORTESCUE GRICKDALE, 

ANNA LEE-MERRITT, HUGH L. NORRISS, LILIAN STANNARD, 

MARGARET WATERFIELD, A. F. MUCKLEY, and F. E. JAMES, 
and many Cuts in the Text. 


2 vols, 4to, cloth gilt, 10s. 6d. net. 


VOL. I, JUST ISSUED. 


“The amateur will find this work a most valuable guide.” 
—Pali Mall Garette. 
* The large plate illustrations are marvels of colour printing.” —Bookman, 
“The authors of the popular but practical letterpress are well recognised 
authorities, and a notable feature is the collection of fine coloured drawings.’ 
— Times. 


Illustrated in Colour 








London: T. C. & E. C. JACK, 16 Henrietta Street, W.C.; and Edinburgh. 
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mR. EDWARD ARNOLD’S LIST. 


THE SENSATIONAL MILITARY PLAY. 


(AAN ENGLISHMAN’S HOME. 


By A PATRIOT. 1s, net. 


Evening Standard,—‘ The play will strike the reader, we think, with some 
sense of surprise to find it Bo excellent in dialogue and construction. There 
‘is here no ‘happy ending.’ ’ 








New Novel by the Author of “ The Artistic Temperament.” 


MARGERY PIGEON. 
By JANE WARDLE. 6s. 


Times.—‘ A novel which we can recommend, if only for the reason that it 
has the valuable and not over common quality of keeping the reader in a good 
humour from the first to the last.” 

Sketch.—"* Margery Pigeon’ is as full of good things as a plum-pudding.” 





Now Ready at all Booksellers’ and Libraries. 


FIVE MONTHS IN THE 
HIMALAYA. 


By A. L. MUMM, formerly Secretary of the Alpine Club. Tlus- 
trated with 4 magnificent Panoramas, 24 Full-page Plates, 
and about 50 Collotypes on India paper, mounted in the Text, 
With Maps, royal 8vo, 21s, net. 


THE ‘GREEN FINCH’ CRUISE: 
A Cure for All lils. By F. CLAUDE KEMPSON. With 53 Ilustra- 
tions from Sketches by the Author, square Svo, 5s, net. 


Morning Post.—“ A compound of Mark Twain, Lewis Carroll, and W. W. 
Tacobs.” * 








Second Impression. 


AN ENGLISHMAN’S CASTLE, 
By Miss M. LOANE, Author of “The Queen's Poor,” 
Point of View,” &. Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 

Spectator.— Deserves the most earnest attention of every man who cares 
for his country, and who is anxious to see her people happy and independent.” 


“From Their 





Second Impression. 
THE DUDLEY BOOK OF COOKERY 
AND HOUSEHOLD RECIPES. 


By GEORGIANA COUNTESS OF DUDLEY. Handsomely pr inted and 
bound, 7s. 6d, net. 


EDWARD ARNOLD, 41 and 43 Maddox Street, London, W. 


The Times Book Club, 


Discount Booksellers, Librarians, and Stationers, 
376-384 OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W, 
Telephone: Gerrard, 5392, “ Unieme, London,” 

OPEN TO THE PUBLIC. 
LARGEST BOOKSHOP IN THE WORLD 











Telegrams : 


THE 


ALL THE BEST BOOKS, ENGLISH AND FOREIGN, 
in every department of Literature. 


Library Furniture. 
Stationery Department now open, 


A very targe stock of Books 
Bookbinding of cvery description undertaken. 


in Beautiful Bindings. 


Catalogues of New or Second-hand Books post-free on request. 


HATCHARDS, Booksellers 
A FAMOUS SHOP 


Established 1783 


THE RESORT OF THE FASHIONABLE 
WORLD FOR A HUNDRED YEARS 


43 PICCADILLY, LONDON, WwW 


H. SOTHERAN AND CO., BOOKSELLERS. 


GENERAL AGENTS for PRIVATE BOOKBUYERS and PUBLIC INSTI. 
TUTIONS in INDIA, the COLONIES, AMERICA, and ABROAD, 

A Monthly Catalogue of fresh Purchases, Specimen number post-free, 
LIBRARIES PURCHASED or YALUED and CATALOGUED & ARRANGED. 
Telegraphic Address: Booxmzs, Lonpox. Codes: Usicopz and ABC, 
140 STRAND, W.C. (Telephone: Cenrnat 1515): 
or 37 PICCADILLY (Telephone: Marrare 3601), W., LONDON. 














MR. HEINEMANN'S NEW Books 


With Introductory Chapter by KING PETER OF 


SERVIA by THE SERVIANS. 


Compiled and Edited by ALFRED STEAD, 
Author of “ Japan by the Japanese.” Demy 8yvo, 12s, 6d, Avo 12 Od. et 


WE TWO IN WEST AFRICA 


By DECIMA MOORE « Major F. G. GUGGISBERG, C.u.G. RE 


With Map and many Illustrations from Photographs 
1 vol. demy 8vo, 12s. 6d. net, re Drawings, 


“Extremely well written ; full of light and shade, , 
word pictures, and at the same time of valuable ee Blonde 


DAYS IN HELLAS. 


By MABEL MOORE, Author of “Carthage of the P 
Illustrated, crown 8vo, 6s. net. 





heenicians.” 





A NEW VOLUME OF “LITERATURES OF THE WORLD,” 


GERMAN LITERATURE, 
By CALVIN THOMAS, LL.D. 


Large crown 8yo, 6g 


New Six-Shilling Novels. 
AN INCOMPLEAT ETONIAN, 


By FRANK DANBY, 
Author of “ Pigs in Clover,” “The Heart of a Child,” &&, 


FRATERNITY. 
By JOHN GALSWORTHY, [2nd Imp. 
Author of “ The Man of Property” and “ The Country House,” 


TREASURE TROVE. 
By Mrs. DAWSON SCOTT, 
Author of ‘“‘ The Story of Anna Beames,” &c, 


WM. HEINEMANN, 21 Beiford Street, WC. 








$$$ 


KECAN PAUL, TRENCH, TRUBNER AND 60., LTD, 


SONGS OF SOLITUDE 





A collection of verse in the general tone of which the gloom of 
the growing “shades of the prison-house ” is tempered by a just 
appreciation of the common beauties of nature and the common 
virtues of life. The poems are successively grouped as follows — 
“Sky-songs and tears,” “Orpheus, &c.,” “The Lover's Lyre,” 
“ Miscellaneous Verses,” “ Youth,” and “Sonnets.” 





DRYDEN HOUSE, GERRARD STREET, LONDON, ¥. 








THE 


FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW. 


CONTENTS. MAY, 1909, 


ImPeRIAL AND Foreicy Arrarns: 4 Review or Events. 

British FIsances AND IMPERIAL RESPONSIBILITIES. By J. Ellis Barker. 

Tue Secret TREATY BETWEEN SERVIA aND AvstRia-Huncarr. By Btojaa 
Protitch. 

Tur Exrtoxation or THE Orurn Wortp. By W. T. Stead. 

In Mapame Bovarr’s Country. By Georgette Leblanc-Maeterlinck, 

Tae CaRtrLe Love-Letrers. By Justin McCarthy. 

Tue StrexeTH anp Scorge or CoLeniaL Navies. By Vado. 

Bet anp THE Dracon. By F. J. Harvey Darton. 

Our Iysuvarity. By H. A. L. Fisher. 

Tux Decuing aND Fatt oF THE PaROcHIAL System. By T. H. 8. Escott. 

Tue Inisu Diatect or Exciisu.—IL. By Mary Hayden and Professor Marcus 
Hartog. 

Tue Canadian EmiGration Propiem. 

Impasse. By Walter Lennard. 

Tur Greman GrisELpA: a Letter From Berwin. By R. E. C. Long. 

Joun GaLswortuy as Dramgtist. By E. A. Baughan. 

Ruesr Foorsatt. By E. MW. D. Sewell. 

A Pace rrom THe Diaky oF Mr. Witt1am Hewer,. By S. RB. Orockett. 


London: CHAPMAN anp HALL, Limited 


THE BRITISH EMPIRE; 
ITS PAST, ITS PRESENT, AND ITS FUTURE. 
Edited by A. F. POLLARD, M.A. Pp. 896, 58. net 


Pifteen Special Contributors and over a hundred Authorities in all parts of 
the Empire have collaborated in its productian. 


LEAGUE OF THE EMPIRE, Caxton Hall, Westminster 
And all Booksellers, 


By J. Hall Richardson. 
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HE SWITZERLAND OF SPAIN 
By ANNETTE M. B. MEAKIN. 
With 105 Illustrations and a Map, demy 8vo, 12s. 6d. net. 


«Wonderfully comprehensive and valuable.”—Glasgow Herald. 


i in shows a complete mastery of her subject.” 
“mn yal —Glasgow News. 
«Jt is # fascinating country, and Miss Meakin’s is a fasci- 
gating and extremely well-written book.”—Observer. 

«Here we have the practised author, able to detect at a glance 
the materials fit for her purpose.” —Yorkshire Daily Posi. 

«Miss Meakin is at her best when she is telling us what she 
gv, and then her best is decidedly good.” 

‘ —Times Literary Supplement. 

«There is a very fine, a very original, and a very accurate 
chapter upon Pedro de Mezonzo’s ‘Salve Regina,’ the like of 
whioh has not appeared in any other work.”—Morning Post. 


METHUEN & CO., 36 Essex Street, London, W.C. 


NOTA BENE. 


Everyone interested in books should write to The Times 
Book Clus for copies of two valuable catalogues, which will 
be sent gratis and post-free to avy address in the world. 

1. Acatalogue of some 3,000 titles, comprising the best books 
in the English language, classified under subjects, com- 
piled and issued for the convenience of those who wish to 
build up a library. 

9, A catalogue of second-hand books and important remainders 
for sale at greatly reduced prices, many of which have 
never before been offered at a reduction by any bookseller 
or library. 

Monthly Accounts opened, or Special Terms arranged to meet 

Write or telephone to-day to :— 





purchasers’ convenience. 


THE TIMES BOOK CLUB, 


375-384 Oxford Street, London, W. 


Telephone: 5392 Gerrard. Telegrams: “ Unieme, London.” 


The Largest Bookshop in the World. 








MAGAZINE 


Price One Shilling. 


Contents. 
The Paladin. Chaps. 10-12. By Horace ANNESLEY VACHELL 
Jarjaille of Arles. By MILLICENT WEDMORE 
History and Citizenship—A Forecast. By A. L, Smita 
Between the Lights By PERCEVAL GIBBON 
Ten Days of a Frontier Show. 
People Who Go to Piays. 
The Choice 
“That Day at Navarino.” 
Jane Austen at Lyme Regis. 


Priseilla of the ‘Good Intent.’ 
HALLIWELL SUTCLIFFE. 


CORNHILL 


For MAY. 





H 


By Horace G. Hurcurnson 
By MARGARET SHERWOOD 
By JOHN BARNETY 

By AntHor ©. BENson 
Chaps. 22-23. By 


london: SMITH, ELDER and CO., 15 Waterloo Place, S.W. 








bi READY, post-free on application, SPECIAL MAY 

CATALOGUE of PUBLISHERS’ REMAINDERS, containing many 

New Books new reduced for the first time. Largest assortment in the West 

= GLAISHER, Remainder Bookseller, 55 and 57 Wigmore Btreet, 
ion, W. 





TADDY’S 


“GRAPNEL” 
MIXTURE. 





A BLEND OF CHOICE TOBACCOS. 


Price 6d. per 1oz. packet. 





- per2oz, tin. 2/- per 4 oz, tin. 





NOW READY. 


With Photogravure Portrait, price 12s. net, 


MANSFIELD 
COLLEGE 
ESSAYS 


PRESENTED TO THE REV. ANDREW MARTIN 
FAIRBAIRN, D.D., ON THE OCCASION 
OF HIS SEVENTIETH BIRTHDAY. 
WITH A BIBLIOGRAPHY. 






Contributed by :— 


Rev. C. S. Horne, M.A. Rev. G. W. Thatcher, M.A., 


Rev. W. B. Selbie, M.A. B.D. 
Prof. J. V. Bartlet, M.A., D D. | Rev. R. S. Franks, M.A ,B.Litt. 


Prof. H. T. Andrews, B.A, | Rev. A. N. Rowland, M.A. 
Prof. A. S. Peake, M.A., D.D.| Prof. H. W. Robinsom, M.A. 
Prof. G. B. Gray, D D , D.Litt. | Prof. Thos. Rees, M.A. 

Rev. W. Reason, M.A. Rev. F. Lenwood, M.A. 
Prof. E. Anwyl, M.A. Rev. T. M. Watt, M.A. 

Rev. Prin A. E. Garvie, D.D. | Prof. A. Souter, M.A., D.Litt. 
Rev. D. MacFadyen, M.A. Rev. R. K. Evans, M.A. 


HODDER & STOUGHTON, 
Warwick Square, London, E.C, 


CONTEMPORARY 
REVIEW. 


BUNTING, 








Edited by Sir PERCY 








No. 521. May. 2s. 6d. 





THE CRISIS IN TURKEY. By EDWIN PEARS. 


ALGERNON CHARLES SWINBURNE. 
By Dr. ROBERTSON NICOLL 


THE NAVAL CONTROVERSY. 
By “CONNING TOWER.” 
THE CAUSES OF UNEMPLOYMENT: 


I. Defects in Elementary Education. 
By H. STANLEY JEVONS. 


ENG'.ISH POETS FROM THE FRENCH POINT 
OF VIEW. By C. T. HAGBERG WRIGHT, LL D. 


THE DEARTH OF CLERGY. 
By Father GEORGE TYRRELL, 


PREANIMISTIC RELIGION. By ANDREW LANG. 
GOOD PAPA HAYDN. By A, E. KEETON. 


LOCAL UNIVERSITIES AND NATIONAL EDUCA- 
TION. By J. E. G. DE MONTMORENCY. 


FOREIGN AFFAIRS. By Dr. E. J. DILLON. 





Literary Supplement :— 
THE FUNOTION OF POETS, 
REVIEWS OF BOOKS. 


By MUSEUS. 


London; HORAQH MARSHALL & SON. 
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BRITISH 
MILITARY 
PRINTS 


A Pictorial Record of 
the British Army. 


“British Military Prints” is the first book 
to deal adequately with a subject which every 
year claims more and more attention. 


Many collectors have felt the need of a 
handbook giving information as to the painters 
and engravers of the prints, lists of values, and 
in fact all those particulars which will assist 
them to know what prints to collect and how 
much to pay for them. 


“British Military Prints” meets this need in 
a way that no other book has done before, and 
in addition reproduces on plate paper no less 
than 150 famous prints in colour and mono- 
chrome. 


It should appeal not only to the collector, 
but to all who will take delight in a pictorial 
record of the manners, customs, and achieve- 
ments of past generations of the British 
Army. 


At all Booksellers’. Price :—Paper 
covers, 5s. net ; cloth, 7s. 6d. net ; 
or post-free from the Publishers, 
‘The Connoisseur” Publishing 
Co., Carmelite House, London, 
EC. Paper, 53. 5d. inland, 6s. 
abroad; cloth, 7s. 11d. inland, 
8s. 6d. abroad. 


READY ON 
TUESDAY, 
MAY 4th 
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DUCKWORTH & CO. have Just Pub 


Makers of Our Clothes 
A Case for Trade Boards. 
By Mrs. CARL MEYER and CLEMENTINA BLACK, 
Demy 8vo, 5s. net. 


*,* This volume is the result of a year’s inves 
work of women in London in the ‘Tailoring, Dressmaki 
Underclothing Trades. It should be invaluable to politicia’ 
to the large number of persons whose conscience is disty ror 
the problems of poverty and underpayment. cad. 


tigation into the 





THE LATEST FICTION. 


THE INFAMOUS JOHN FRIEND, 


By Mrs R. S. GARNETT. 6s. 
A Novel of English Life at the Time of N , 
” Invasion. - “poleon’s Threatened 


THE HEART OF A GIPSY. 


A Novel of the Open Air. By ROSAMOND NAPIER 
6s. Second Impression. 


FAITH. by 8. 3B. CUNNINGHAME GRAHAM 


—— 


Two Important Books to be Published I mmediately 


ENGLAND AND THE ENGLISH, 


From an American Point of View. 
By PRICE COLLIER. 
434 pages, demy 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 


Essays in Freedom 


By H. W. NEVINSON. 


Crown 8vo, 6s. net. 





DUCKWORTH & CO., 3 Henrietta St., Covent Garden, London, W.0, 








THE NEW PHILOSOPHY: ‘“ ACTIONALISM.” 
THE 


ALPHABET OF THE UNIVERSE, 


By ARTHUR GURNEY HORNER, 
Price, cloth, 2s. net. 

Note.—A psychologically based and scientific “New Way of Life,” exhibiting 
the primary and essential regulative modes or forms of al! human activity as in 
exact accordance, except in the matter of degree, with Nature's (or God's) 
own method of operation. In all things, the efficiency of an individual and of 
a community 18 alike dependent upon clear perceptions of the nature of the 
purpose or end aimed at, of the means or method of attaining the end, and of 
the energy or forces available and necessary to consummate the end. All 
sciences, and all hitherto known laws or forms of evolution, are takeu up by, 
and are included in, the supreme laws or forms (finite and infinite) of Purpose, 
Method, and Force. God,as the Moral, Intellectual, and Force Governor 
of the Universe, moves and manifests Himself to an infinite extent under 
three invariable and unchangeable Forms, and man, endowed with Mori, 
Iutelleectual, and Force faculties, also moves and manifests himself in a finite 
degree under three invariable forms, viz., by a form of Purpose—the bighest 
attribute of which is goodness—by a form of Method—the highest attribute 
of which is wisdom—and by a form of Force—the highest attribute of which 
is adequacy of power. These are the essential Forms after which all Nature 
is modelled, and are the moulds into which man’s thoughts and affections 
must run if he is to grow towards the divinely appointed order of things and 
efficiently fulfil the duties of life. 

A practical illustration of the application of these universal forms to the 
affairs of a nation is afforded by words spoken by William L of Germaay 
after the battle of Sedan. “You, War Minister von Roon, sharpened our 
sword; you, General von Moltke, directed where it should strike; and you, 
Count von Bismarck, have brought Prussia to her present point of greatoes 
through your many years’ management of our policy.”’ The Sovereign here 
acted ~~ 9 his three agents under the Forms of Force, Method, aad 
Purpose, and no more striking example could be adducel of the essential 
applicability of the threefold formula to the realities of life and action, Is 
an inductive investigation of the chief systems of philosophy (extending over 
a period of 30 years) the author’s sole aim has beeu the unification of kuow- 
ledge in accordance with the principle of Bacon : ‘*‘ Mau must live, and to live 
must conquer, and to conquer must obey, and to obey must learn the ways of 
Nature.” The ways of Nature, in which alone man can walk and work with 
confidence and certainty—whetber in momeuts or through years—i" simpe 
acts or in great undertakings —are the broad ways or paths of Purpose, Method, 
and Force. 

The Daily Graphic says :—‘‘ The author attempts, in a very short space, t 
reconcile the widest interpretations of every other creed aud philosophy m 
one comprehensive whole.” 

The Guardian says :—‘ This is a bold attempt to state the elements of § 
universal philosophy in the space of some forty pages, for which in these days 
of prolix writing the author deserves all praise. Lis main conclusion is thal, 
except in the matter of degree, the method of God and the true method of 
man are identically the same, and that certain primary principles exist univer 
sally, and are consciously or unconsciously couformed to by, and in, all things. 

Mr. A. S. Morris (Author of Haeckel’s Contribution to Religion, be. 
writes:—‘‘ The elemevts of ‘Purpose,’ ‘Method,’ and ‘ Force,’ which you 
unify as ‘ Act,’ evidently are the essence of all Objectivity as well as of out 
own Subjectivity. They seem to me to supply and to cover all that we meas 
by, and require in, ‘ Personality.’ So conceived and extended to the Divine, 
they relieve us from the raw dualism of common thought forms. It is is these 
three elements of Purpose, Method, and Force that the ‘ Divine inhabit 
tion’ of Man is made, as it were, visible.” 


HAYMAN, OHRISTY, & LILLY, Ltd., 113-117 Farringdon Ra., 26 
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weMOIR OF GEORGE HOWARD WIL- 
Bishop of St. Andrews, formerly Bishop of Truro, and Vicar 
of St. Peter's, Eaton Square. By ARTHUR JAMES MASON, D.D. 
With Illustrations. 2 vols. 8vo, 248. net. (Jinland postage 6d.) 
«Ope of the most interesting biographies published for a long time.” 
—Evening Standard and St. James's Gazette, 
this honest, simple portraiture, drawn so faithfully in the 
Rog enpenyeerreen being confirmed in his allegiance to the Anglo- 
a ition, without renewed confidence and assurance that God is 
one } =a Church? ‘By their fruits ye shall know them.’ That the 
erry can and does produce saints is not to be denied in view of 
Bagi character, spiritual vision, moral earngstness, and unaffected piety 











a the fashion of Bishop Wilkinson.’’"—Guardian, 
EW aD CHEAPER EDITION IN ONE VOLUME, WITH A 


SUPPLEMENTARY CHAPTER. 


INDUSTRIAL EFFICIENCY: a Compara- 
tive Study of industrial Life in England, Germany, and 
By ARTHUR SHADWELL, M.4., M.D. Crown 8vo, 6s. net. 

(Inland postage 5d. ) 
“The most valuable and suggestive contribution to the burning question of 


ternational competition in industry that has yet beeu written.” 
= —Chamber of Commerce Journal, 


THE SPRINGS OF HELICON: a Study 
in the Progress of English Poet from Chaucer to 
Milton. By J. W. MACKAIL, M.A., LL.D., Professor of Poetry in 
the University of Oxford. Crown 8vo, 4s. 6d. net. (Inland postage 4d.) 


«These studies of Professor Mackail are a distinct contribution to the 
literatare of criticism.” — Yorkshire Post. 

“Dr, Mackail’s book runs to 200 pages, but they are 200 pages of pure 
delight."—Christian World, 


A HISTORY OF THE CHURCH OF 
ENGLAND. By the Rev. M. W. PATTERSON, Fellow and Tutor of 
Trinity College, Oxford, Examining Chaplain to the Lord Bishop of 
Exeter. 8v0, 72. 6d. net. (Inland postage 4d.) 

















PASTOR OVIUM: the Day-book of a 
Cou Parson. By JOHN HUNTLEY SKBINE. Crown 8vo, 5s. 
net. (Inland postage 4d.) 

“There is not a single essay which does not contain suggestive and stimu- 
lating thonght. Needless to say, all are writtea with the lucidity and point 
for which Mr, Skrine is so well known.”—Church of Ireland Gazette, 


AN ELEMENTARY TREATMENT OF 
THE THEORY OF SPINNING TOPS AND GYROSCOPIC 
MOTION. By HAROLD CRABTREE, M.A., Assistaut-Master at the 
Charterhouse, Godalming. With numerous Illustrations. 8vo, 5s. 6d. net. 
(Inland postage 4d.) Monday nezt. 


THE SCIENCE OF ETHICS. By the Rev. 


MICHAEL CRONIN, M.A., D.D., ex-Fellow Royal University of Irelani, 
Professor Clonlitfe College, Dabliu, Vol. I., Geaeral Ethics. 12s. 61, uet. 
(Inland postage 5d.) 


THE CURIOUS CASE OF LADY 
PURBEOK: a Scandal of the XViith Century. By the 
Author of “The Life of Bir Kenelm Digby,” “ The Life of a Prig,” &c. 
bro, 6s, net. (Inland postage 4d.) 

*,® This is an account of the scandal and trial of the daughter of 

Sir Edward Coke, who married Sir John Villiers, created Lord 

Parbeck, 


“A very vivacious tale...... Well worth telling when the writer possesses such 
a gilt of crisp and precise English.”—Spectator. 

“ This fascinating volume."”—Saturday Review. 

“ A racy account.” —Times, 

“ Attractive as romance and fascinating as history."—Daily Telegraph. 

“ Might almost be taken for romance.”’—Daily Chronicle, 

“Highly diverting to read.”—Evening Standard, 

“Well worth reading.” —Truth. 

“This well-written book.” —Queen. 


THE EDINBURGH REVIEW 


No, 423, APRIL, 1909. 8v0, price 6s. 
LGERMAN IMPERIAL! VIL FRENCH LITERATURE 
FINANCE, | FROM THE RENAISSANCE 
IL HALLEY'’S COMET. | TO THE “CLASSIC AGE.” 


ILTHE PBINCIPLES AND) VIII, THE POOR LAW REPORT 














PRACTICE OF LABOUR OF 1909. 
‘ CO-PARTNERSHIP. | IX. TWO. CANADIAN POETS 
TY, THE POETRY OF CARDUCCI. FRECHETTE AND 
V. PRAGMATISM. DRUMMOND, 


VLTHE ECONOMICS OF X. SOCIAL PSYCHOLOGY. 
EMPIRE. ' XI, THE POLITICAL SCENE, 


LONGMANS, GREEN & CO., 39 Paternoster Row, London, E.C, 








THE HISTORY OF BELGIUM. 
(PART Il.) 
The Period from Waterloo to the Death of Leopold I. 
By DEMETRIUS C. BOULGER. 
46 pp. gilt top, 21 Full-page Portraits, price 18s. net, 


Published by the AUTHOR, at 12 Bloomsbury Square, 
London, W.O, 


Macmillan’s New Books 


VOL. il. JUST PUBLISHED. 


A Catalogue Raisonné of the Works 
of the Most Eminent Dutch Painters 


of the Seventeenth Century. 
Based on the Work of JoHn Smitu, by C. HOFSTEDE DE 
GROOT. Translated and Edited by EDWARD G. HAWKE. 
In 10 vols. 8vo, 25s, net each. 
_Vol. Il. THE WORKS OF AELGERT CUYP AND PHILIPS 
WOUWERMAN. 





Second and Cheaper impression. 


The Provinces of the Roman 


Empire. From Cesar to Diocletian. By THEODOR 
MOMMSEN,. Translated with the Author’s Sanction and 
Additions by Prof. WILLIAM P. DICKSON, DD, LL.D. 
In 2 vols,, with 10 Maps, 8ro, 21s. net, [ Zuesduy. 

The text of this second impression has been revised throughout by Professor 

Haverfield, who has added a new appeudix on Roman Britain. 





Ncw Work by the Writer of “CONFESSIO MEDICI.” 


Faith and Works of Christian 
Science. 


Extra Crown $vo, 3s. 6d. net. 
St. Paul’s Epistle to the Ephesians 
By J. ARMITAGE ROBINSON, D.D., Dean 
Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. net. 





An Exposition. 
of Westminster. 





Studies in Mystical Religion. 


By RUFUS M. JONES, M.A., D.Litt. 8vo, 12s. net. 


NEW Gs. NOVELS. 





By the late 

THE WHITE » Dame 
SISTER. CRAWFORD. 
A Story of Rome. [ Tuesday. 


GERVASE. By MABEL DEARMER, 


Author of “The Alien Sisters,” &c. Crown 8vo, 6s, 





_Dante’s Inferno, Purgatorio, and 
Paradiso. Translated by EDWARD WILBERFORCE. 


3 vols. Globe 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 





High Licence. 4 Critical Examination of the 
Licence Duties prevailing in the United Kingdom and in the 
United States. By FREDERIC W. TOMPSON. §Svo, Is, net. 





A First Book of Botany. 
By ELIZABETH HEALEY, A.2R.C.Se Illustrated, Globe 
8vo, ls, 6d. [ First Books of Science. 


The Earth’s Bounty. py; Kare v. samt 


MAUR. Illustrated, Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 


Modern Thought and the Crisis 


in Belief. By R. M. WENLEY, D.Phil, LL.D., &e. 
Crown 8vo, 6s. 6d. net. 








The Story of the Great Lakes. 
By Prof. EDWARD CHANNING and MARION F. LANSING. 
With Maps and Illustrations, Crowa S8vo, 6s. 6d. net. 








MACMILLAN and CO., Ltd., London. 


9 “ies 1 FABIAN SOCIALIST SERIES. 


The most authoritative library of Socialist thought, by the Fabian Society. 


no. 6. SOCIALISM & NATIONAL MINIMUM. 
Mrs. Stowsr Wess, Miss Hvurcurss, and the Fadign Society. 
. net, postage ld.; }-oloth, gilt top, 1s. net, postage 2d, 


no.7. THE WASTAGE OF CHILD LIFE. 
By Dr. J. Jomysrox. 61. net, postage 1d.; }-cloth, gilt top, 
ls. net, postage 2d, 

Already issued :—1. SOCIALISM AND RELIGION. 3 SOCIALISM AND 
AGRICULTURE. 8. SOCIALISM AND INDIVIDUALISM. 4 THE 
BASIS AND POLICY OF SOCIALISM. 5& THE COMMONSENSE OF 
MUNICIPAL TRADING, 6d. and ls. each net; postage 1d. aud 2d, each, 








London: A. C. FIFIELD, 44 Fleet Street, B.C, 
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MR. MURRAY'S NEW BOOKS. 


KUROPATKIN’S 
SUPPRESSED 
MEMOIRS 


ENTITLED 


THE RUSSIAN ARMY AND THE JAPANESE WAR. 


With Maps and Illustrations, 2 vols. demy 8vo, 28s. net. 


“* We doubt if a more virile or sincere document was ever put before the 
ablic, and it says little for the offcial wisdom of General Kuropatkin’s 
follow-countrymen that such a record should have been suppressed in the land 
of its origin. In England, at any rate, the latent honesty and abundant good 
feeling of these measured criticisms will be valued at their proper worth.” 
7 —Daily Telegraph. 





THE LIFE OF MAJOR-GENERAL 
SIR JOHN ARDAGH, 
R.E., K.C.M.G, K.C.LE., CB, LL.D. &c. 


By his Wife, SUSAN, COUNTESS OF MALMESBURY (Lady 
Ardagh). With Illustrations, demy 8vo, 15s. net. 





BANCROFT MEMOIRS. 


Recollections of Sixty Years. By SIR SQUIRE and LADY 
BANCROFT. With Illustrations, demy 8vo, 15s. net. 


SIX OXFORD THINKERS: 


Gibbon, Newman, Froude, Church, Morley, Pater. 


By. ALGERNON CECIL, MA. (Oxon.), of the Inner 
+ Temple, Barrister-at-Law. Demy 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 


ESSAYS OF POETS & POETRY. 


Ancient and Modern. By T. HERBERT WARREN, Vice- 
Chancellor of Oxford and President of Magdalen. Demy 
8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 


THE ANNALS OF TACITUS. 


Books XL-XVI. An English Translation with Introduction and 
Notes and Maps. By GEORGE G. RAMSAY, Litt.D., 
LL.D., Professor of Humanity in the University of Glasgow. 
Demy 8vo, 15s. net. 











This vol is a tinuati 
translation of the first six books. 

The aim of the writer has been to present a version of Tacitus which shall 
satisfy scholars by strict fidelity to the original, and at the same time enable 
the English reader to dismiss from his mind the idea that he is reading a 
translation. 


THE CITY OF JERUSALEM. 


By Colonel C. R. CONDER, LL.D., Author of “The Rise of 
Man.” With Maps and Illustrations, demy 8vo, 12s. net.! 


“Is a work at once valuable and interesting. In these days of many 
travellers Jerusalem naturally attracts a large number of visitors, and such 
will find Colonel Conder's work—a work at once concise and comprehensive— 
a fascinating introduction to a stay in the Holy City. Those who are unable 
to contemplate a journey to Palestine will yet feel that they know the City of 
Jerusalem when they have read this fine record.”"—Daily Telegraph. 


of that published in 1904 containing a 











Horace A. Vachell’s New Novel, 


IMPENDING SWORD. 


2s. 6d. net. 


AN 


By the Author of “ Brothers,"’ “ The Hill,” 


NOW READY.—The Centenary Number. 


THE QUARTERLY REVIEW 


wrsoy. By | Innocent tux Great. By W. Barry, 
e Académie D.D. f 





Tue Cextexanr or T 
Emile Faguet, of 
Francaise. 

Tur CEeNnTeNary OF Darwin. 

I. EvouwwvTiow anp THE CHURCH. 
Il, Evototiovary Eruics. By 
Professor Sorley. 
INI. Pragmatism: Tar Evowcrtion 
or TRuTs. H. V. Knox. 

Tux Essenturs oF Great’ Poetry. 

A ye Poet Tpupente. 

Tux REMAINS OF CTENT PAINTING. 

y H. eeort Jones. Tlustrated. 

Ovrp ayp Swakesrzans’s Sonnets. 
By Sidnay Lee, 

EartHQuAKES axD Turre Causes. By 
C. Davison, F.G.S. 

A Cexturr or Enotisn Music, By 
J. A. Puller Maitland. 


Tas Eerorm or tue Poor Law. 

THe Meanine oF Moperyism. By 
Professor Ince. 

Mr. Lowert on EnGiisH Parry 
GovEeRNMENT. By Professor 


Dicey. 
Tue Memorrs or Mapame vg Boron. 
By P. F. Willert. 
Tue Near Eastern Question. 
L AvSrru-Huncary, By A. RB 
uhoun. 
If, Tus Turkisu Empire. By G. F. 
Abbott. 


Lornp Morrer ayp Inpran Rerorm. 

Unton in Sours Arrica, 

Tue CENTENARY OF THE “ QUARTERLY 
Revizw.” Llustrated. 





JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street, W. 








re 
Messrs. BELL’S BOOKS 


i 
JUST PUBLISHED.—Feap. 8vo, 3s, 6d, net, 


LONDON’S LURE. 
An Anthology of Prose and Verse Passag. : 
By HELEN and LEWIS MELVILLE. With wen London 
and End-papers. inding 


: $$$ 
NOW READY.—Crown 8vo, with 4 Coloured P 
Illustrations, 7s. 6d. tates and 24 other 


FISH STORIES. 


Alleged and Experienced, with a Little Hi ¥ 
and Unnatural. By CHARLES FREDERICK Hote 
DAVID STARR JORDAN. ad 








ee | 
JUST PUBLISHED.—Post 8vo, with 48 Illustratio 
7s. 6d. net. me and'a Meg, 


ALASKA: the Great Country, 
By ELLA HIGGINSON, 


In this volume Miss Higginson, whose writings are well 
known in America, tells the story of the growth of Alaska 
for which at present little-known country she predicts a great 
future. The numerous illustrations are a special feature of 
the book. 





FIFTH EDITION NOW READY.—Royal 16mo, cloth, fg, net 


THYSIA. An Elegy in Forty-five 
Sonnets. 

“Sonnets which I hold to be of exquisite quality,...... They 
have that pathos inscribed on marble in the best Greck 
epitaphs."—Mr. FreprEric HARRISON, in the Nineteex:i 
Century, November, 1908. 





NOW READY.—Fcap. 8vo, 1s. 6d. net. 


THE WAY OF LIGHT, and other 


Verses. 


By the Rev. THOMAS J. HARDY, Author of “The Gospel 
of Pain.” 





JUST PUBLISHED.—Crown 8vo, 5s. net. 
ATHLETIC GAMES IN THE 
EDUCATION OF WOMEN. 


By GERTRUDE DUDLEY (Director of the Women’s Depart- 
ment of Physical Education, Chicago University), and 
FRANCIS A. KELLOR. 





JUST PUBLISHED.—8vo, 5s. 


POLYGLOT PHRASES. 


Selected and Arranged by LEWIS NICHOLAS WORTHING. 
TON, M.A. (Yale), M.D. 





THE STANDARD AUTHORITY. 


WEBSTER’S 
INTERNATIONAL 
DICTIONARY. 


Twentieth Century Edition, 


Revised and Enlarged, with an Appendix of 25,000. Words, Phrases, 
and Definitions, 


2,348 pages. 5,000 Illustrations, 


Bound in Sheepskin, £2 net, 
WEBSTER 


is the Standard Authority in the Postal Telegraph 
Department of the United Kingdom, of the 
Australian Commonwealth, New Zealand, Cape 
Colony, Natal, the Orange River Colony, and the 
Transvaal. 

is constantly used for reference in the Royal Courts 
of Justice. 

is used in the offices of more than 1,200 English 
Journals. 


WEBSTER 
WEBSTER 


WRITE FOR DETAILED PROSPECTUS, with Specimes 
Pages, hundreds of Opinions from Eminent Men, and prices’ 
various styles of binding. 





LONDON: GEORGE BELL & SONS, 
YORK HOUSE, PORTUGAL STREET, W.C. 
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HARPER’S LIBRARY OF 
LIVING THOUGHT 


Foolscap Svo, gilt tops, backs, &c. Per volume: Cloth, 2s. 6d. net; Leather, 3s. 6d. net. 


«Short studies on great subjects by distinguished living men.”—Standard. 
“Not reprints of the classics, but the work of living writers.”—Zvening Standard. 


IMPORTANT NEW VOLUMES 


SIR OLIVER LODGE 
THE ETHER OF SPACE tet 


Sir Oliver Lodge here advocates the view which makes the Ether the substratum of all matter; not only all-pervading, 
but massive and substantial beyond conception—the most substantial thing—perhaps the only substantial thing in the 


—. PROF. WILLIAM WREDE 
THE ORIGIN OF THE NEW TESTAMENT 


An account of the origin of the twenty-seven writings which constitute the New Testament and of the circumstances in 
which they were formed into one whole. 


PROF. C. H. BECKER 
CHRISTIANITY AND ISLAM 


A stady of the similarities, differences, and the interaction of ideas between the two religions and a discussion of the possibility 
of a Moslem expansion. 


PROF. S. ARRHENIUS THE LIFE OF THE UNIVERSE 


2 vols. Illustrated. [May J4th, 
A critical examination of the various conceptions of the Evolution of the Universe from the earliest times to the present day. 


A.C. SWINBURNE THREE PLAYS OF SHAKESPEARE 


“Contains criticisms of deepest significance.”—Glasgow Herald. 
“Leads us to so many fine points of observation.”—Daily Telegraph. 


LEO TOLSTOY THE TEACHING OF JESUS 


“Will set students thinking.”—Christian World. 
“Could not be a more helpful volume to put into the hands of religious teachers,”—Daily Chronicle, 


W. M. FLINDERS PETRIE 
PERSONAL RELIGION IN EGYPT BEFORE CHRISTIANITY 


“Traces the development of belief in the creative ‘word’ of God—the doctrine adopted by the author of the Fourth 
Gospel who gave it a new and deeper significance.”—Northern Echo. 
“A veal contribution to the study of comparative religion.”—Methodist Recorder. 


Piease write for a Descriptive Leaflet announcing Forthcoming Volumes by Sir Wilijam Crookes, 
Prof. Seeberg, Theodore Watts-Dunton, <&c. 


LATEST FICTION 'HARPER’S MAGAZINE 


ee 7 Stai The Mills of God,’ Ras ogy pe Vice ae 
r of “ Nanc ir,” “The Mills of God,” &e. 
_ E. A. Abbey, R.A. 


ELINOR MACARTNEY LANE. Illustrations to Shakespeare’s Henry V., with 
Comments on the Play by F. WARRE CORNISH. 












The Planter 6s 
' ‘| The Chemical Interpretation of Life 
By BERMAN WHITAKER. By Prof. ROBERT KENNEDY DUNCAN. 
Wallace Rhodes 6s.| Mark Twain 


The Spell 6s.| English Capitals of Industry 


By WILLIAM D. ORCUTT. By W. D. HOWELLS. 
Two Naturalists in Venezucia 





Diana of the Swamp 6s. By C. W. and M. B. BEEBE. 
By ROY N. CLARKE. 7 Complete Stories by 
make Ry eelage mm JUSTUS MILES FORMAN, ALICE BROWN, &c. 
lew glis umoris : 
| The New Serial by an anonymous author, 
kona Camp 8s. 6d. The Inner Shrine 
By COLIN FITZGERALD. IUustrated throughout. 


es 





HARPER & BROTHERS, 45 Albemarle Street, London, W. 
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OXFORD UNIVERSITY PREss 


SOSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSHSSSSSSOVESOOOCEOSD 


Principles and Methods 
of University Reform. 


COMPLETION OF THE’ WORK. 


The Imperial Gazetteer 
of India. 


NEW EDITION.—In 26 vols. 8vo, cloth, £5 net; morocco back, 
£6 6s. net. 

The Four Volumes of “THE INDIAN EMPIRE” separately, 
6s. net each in cloth, or 7s. 6d. net with morocco back ; the Atlas 
separately, 15s. net in cloth, or 17s. 6d. net with morocco back. 

Vol. I. DESCRIPTIVE. Vol. IL: HISTORICAL. ° 
Vol. III. ECONOMIC. Vol. IV. ADMINISTRATIVE. 
Vols. V..XXIV. ALPHABETICAL GAZETTEER. 
Vol. XXV. INDEX. Vol. XXVI. ATLAS. 


Each volume contains a Map of India specially prepared for this 
Edition. 


Standard.—*“ A work of which British geography may justly be 
The book gains much by its excellent indexes.” 


THE ENGLISH FACTORIES IN 


-INDIA. | By w. FOSTER: 8vo. (Published under the 
patronage of His Majesty’s Secretary of State for India in 
Council.) Vol. III., 1624-1629, 12s. 6d. net. 
Previously Published.—Vol. I., 1618-1621, 12s. 6d. net. Vol. IL., 
1622-1623, 12s. 6d. net. 


COLLOTYPE FACSIMILE OF IRISH 
MANUSCRIPTS IN THE BODLE!AN LIBRARY. 


With Introduction by KUNO MEYER. Rawlinson B. 502, 
including the Annals of Tigernach ; the Psaltar Na Rann; 
Brehon Law Tracts; and many Poems and Stories, Tribal 
Histories, and Genealogies. Folio, containing 83 leaves of 
Vellum, with which 20 leaves of Paper are bound up. 
Subscription price, £4 4s. net. 


HISTORICAL PORTRAITS.— 
RICHARD Il. TO HENRY WRIOTHESLEY, 


1400-1600. THE LIVES by ©. BR. L. FLETCHER. 
THE PORTRAITS chosen by EMERY WALKER. With 
an Introduction on the History of Portraiture in England. 
With 103 Portraits, crown 4to, 8s. 6d. net. 


Spectator.—“In every way a most interesting book.” 


IONIA AND THE EAST. Six 


Lectures delivered before the University of London. By 
D. G. HOGARTH. With a Map, 8vo, 3s. 6d. net. 


PLATO’S DOCTRINE OF IDEAS. 


By J. A. STEWART. 8vo, 6s. net. 


POST-AUGUSTAN POETRY: from 
Seneca to Juvenal. By H. E. BUTLER. §8vo, 
8s. 6d. net. 

Ozford Magazine.—“ Mr. Butler’s book is one which no student 
of Roman poetry can neglect.” 


THE MORAL SYSTEM OF DANTE’S 
INFERNO. by wW. #. V. READE. 8vo, 12s. 6d. net. 


KANT’S THEORY OF KNOW- 
LEDGE. By H.A. PRICHARD. 8vo, 6s. 6d. net. 


THE ORIGINS OF CHRISTIANITY. 


By the late C. BIGG. Edited by T. B. STRONG. 8vo, 

2s. Od. net. 

ISRAEL'S HOPE OF IMMOR- 
TALITY. Four Lectures by C. F. BURNEY. 8vo, 
2s. 6d. net. 

MODERN RESEARCH AS ILLUS- 
TRATING THE BIBLE. 3, s. zg. 
DRIVER. §8vo, 3s. net. 

CATALOGUE OF SANSKRIT MSS. 
IN THE BODLEIAN LIBRARY. 


Appendix to Vol. I. (Th. Aufrecht’s Catalogue). By A. B. 
KEITH. 4to, 15s. net. 








Being a Letter addressed to the University of Oxford by 
LORD CURZON OF KEDLESTON, 
8vo, 2s. 6d. net. 





ON THE GRAMMAR OF ROWING. 


_ Three Lectures by E. WARRE. 


8vo, 2s. 6d. net, 


OECOLOGY OF PLANTS. An In. 


troduction to the Study of Plant-Communities. By EUG 
WARMING, Assisted by MARTIN VAHL. Prepared fos 
publication in English by PERCY GROOM and ISAAc 
BAYLEY BALFOUR. Royal 8vo, 8s. 6d. net; moroceo 
10s. net. ‘ 


SOLEREDER’S ANATOMY OF THE 


ANNALS OF BOTANY. 


DICOTYLEDONS. Translated by L, A 
BOODLE and F. E. FRITSCH. Revised by D. H. SCOIT 
Two volumes, morocco back, 27s. 6d. net each; cloth, 245. 
net each. ieee 


Edited by 


- I. BAYLEY BALFOUR, D. H. SCOTT, J. B. FARMER, 


A 


and R. THAXTER, Assisted by other Botanists. Royal 8yo 
with many Plates and [)lustrations in the Text. Subscrip- 
tion price for each 4 parts, 30s. Vol. XXIII., No. 90, 14s. 


NATURALIST IN TASMANIA, 
By GEOFFREY SMITH. With 33 Plates, 4 Text Figures, 
and a Folding Map showing the Geological Features of the 
Island, 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 


Times.—“ The book furnishes a good sketch of the natural 


history of Tasmania 


The illustrations, good in themselves, 


are excellently selected to elucidate the text; and the style of 
writivg is in every respect superior to that of most books of 
travel or of natural history.” 


EXPERIMENTAL EMBRYOLOGY. 


By J. W. JENKINSON. 8vo, 12s. 6d. net. 


MILTON MEMORIAL LECTURES, 


1908. Read before the Royal Society of Literature. By 
G. C. WILLIAMSON, W. H. HADOW, E. H. COLERIDGE, 
W. E. A. AXON, E. H. PEMBER, G. E. B. SAINTSBURY, 
H. G. ROSEDALE, E. DOWDEN, Sir E. BRABROOK, 
and A. VAMBERY. Edited, with an Introduction, by P. W. 
AMES. With 4 Ilustrations, 8vo, 6s. net. 


OXFORD LIBRARY OF PROSE AND POETRY. 


Fcap. 8vo, from 28. 6d. net each; on Oxford India paper, from 


8s. net each. 


DE QUINCEY’S LITERARY CRITI- 


THE HEROINE. 


CISM. 


DARBISHIRE. 


Edited, with an Introduction, by E. 


By Eaton Sranyanp 
BARRETT. With an Introduction by WALTER RALEIGH 


JOSEPH AND HIS BRETHREN. 


By C. WELLS. With an Introduction by the late A. C. 
SWINBURNE, anda Note on Rossetti and Charles Wells 
by T. WATTS-DUNTON. From 1s. net. (“World's 
Classics.”’) 


Athenaeum.—“ All readers of any pretension to a thorough 
acquaintance with English poetry should get this little pocket 
* Joseph.’” 


AUTHORS’ 


AND PRINTERS’ 
DICTIONARY .. 4 Guide for Authors, Editors, 


Printers, Correctors of the Press, Compositors, and Typists, 
with full List of Abbreviations. An attempt to Codify 
the best Typographical Practices of the Present Day. By 
F. HOWARD COLLINS, with the Assistance of many 
Authors, Editors, Printers, and Correctors of the Press, 
NEW AND CHEAP EDITION. Tenth Thousand. fs. net, 


CLARENDON PRESS CATALOGUE (160 pages) post-free on application. 





London: HENRY FROWDE, Oxford University Press, Amen Corner, E.C. 
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